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Social Security in Review 


The Month of July 


Economic activity in July continued 
at the high level of recent months. 
Production was well above the levels 
of a year ago, but rising costs and the 
fact that demand continued to out- 
strip the supply of goods were reflected 
in further advances in prices. 

The rise in the price level continues 
to be the item of major interest in the 
current economic situation. In re- 
cent weeks, prices have increased over 
a broadened area and the pace has 
quickened. Increases were registered 
in such items as coal, iron, steel, and 
fabricated metal products; among the 
consumer items, the prices of meat, 
dairy, and poultry products all ad- 
vanced. The one bright spot in the 
price situation was the decline in July 
of grains and cattle-feed prices, in an- 
ticipation of record crops. It will be 
some time, however, before these de- 
clines are reflected in the price of 
meat. 

Personal income in July was at an 
annual rate of $211.5 billion, slightly 
below the June level as proprietors’ 
and rental income dropped. Com- 
pared with July 1947, income in all 
segments except social insurance and 
related payments was significantly 
higher. 

The civilian labor force in July was 
at an all-time high of 63.8 million per- 
sons. Of this total, 61.6 million were 
employed—1.5 million more than in 
July 1947—while the number unem- 
ployed dropped about 350,000, to 2.2 
million. The decrease in unemploy- 
ment resulted largely from the reduc- 


ErrATuUM: In table 2, page 5 of the 
July issue, the third and fifth figures 
in the first column under the heading 
“Federal share under 1946 amend- 
ments” should have been $7.50 and 
$11.50; the corresponding figures in 
the second column should have been 
62.5 percent and 57.5 percent. 
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tion in the number of unemployed 
male veterans of World War II. 


CLAIMS FILED FOR BENEFITS under 
State unemployment insurance laws 
dropped sharply during July, reflect- 
ing chiefly administrative factors, the 
resumption of production in the au- 
tomobile industry, and the upswing 
in seasonal employment. Initial 
claims decreased from 922,900 to 838,- 
800, as declines in New York and 
Michigan alone more than offset in- 
creases reported by 32 States. Most 
States, on the other hand, shared in 
the drop of 319,600 in continued 
claims. In general the trend of con- 
tinued claims follows that of initial 
claims, with a lag of about 1 week. 
During July, however, a large number 
of States reported increases in initial 
claims and decreases in continued 
claims. This divergence was due in 
many instances to lay-offs for vaca- 
tion periods and inventories, which 
were of such short duration that most 


workers returned to their jobs before 
they reached compensable status. 

New York’s decrease of almost 83,- 
000 in initial clairis is attributable to 
the inclusion in the June figure of 
transitional claims for the new bene- 
fit year, which began in that month. 
The drop of 44,600 in Michigan re- 
flected the return to work of auto- 
mobile workers who had been unem- 
ployed because of the steel shortage 
or labor disputes. 

Plant-wide vacations, resulting in 
loss of earnings for workers who were 
not eligible for vacations with pay, 
contributed to the higher initial 
claims loads in a number of States, 
especially Illinois, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut. Surveys conducted by 
private organizations early this year 
indicated that more firms planned to 
follow the practice of mass vacations 
during 1948 than during previous 
years. Many firms use this vaca- 
tion period to repair production ma- 
chinery. 

The increase of 10,000 in initial 
claims in Washington was due to 
transitional claims received for the 
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new benefit year. If these claims, 
which do not represent new unemploy- 
ment, were excluded, the claims load 
would probably have decreased, since 
most areas in the State reported in- 
creased activity in construction, agri- 
culture, and food processing. In addi- 
tion, most of the plants that were 
closed by the recent Columbia River 
flood resumed production. In North 
Carolina, lay-offs in the textile and 
furniture industries were mainly re- 
sponsible for an increase of 5,100 in 
initial claims. In Florida, lay-offs in 
citrus packing and canning plants and 
shut-downs for inventory in tobacco 
processing plants contributed in part 
to a rise of 4,600 in the claims load. 

The number of continued claims de- 
creased from 4,613,700 to 4,294,200, 
with all but 12 States reporting de- 
clines. The largest decrease—86,000— 
occurred in Massachusetts, where shoe 
firms began production on the “fall 
run.” in California, the decline of 
82,800 was attributed to increased hir- 
ing for crop harvesting, food process- 
ing, fishing, lumbering, and garment 
manufacturing. The volume of con- 
tinued claims—like that of initial 
claims—dropped sharply in Michigan 
as automobile workers returned to 
their jobs. The largest increase in 
continued claims—46,300 in New 
York—was the result of administra- 
tive factors attending the new benefit 
year and of unemployment in the ap- 
parel industry, particularly during the 
first half of the month. 

The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries dropped for the fourth 
successive month, to 811,000—about 
143,000 below the average for July 
1947. The number in individual weeks 
ranged from 690,000 during the week 
ended July 10—a short week because 
of the Fourth of July holiday—to 
862,000 during the following week. 
The number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensated during the month 
totaled 3.6 million, 306,000 less than 
in the preceding month and a drop of 
818,000 from the July 1947 number. 

Benefit disbursements during July 
totaled $67.6 million, $4.3 million less 
than in June. California and Michi- 
gan reported declines of more than 
$1.0 million, while Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington showed declines of more 
than $500,000. The largest increase 


Selected current statistics 
[Corrected to Sept. 8, 1948] 




























ua ; we Calendar year 
uly une uly 
Item 1948 1948 1947 
1947 1946 
Labor Force ! (in thousands) 
NN 0 as St 63, 842 63, 479 62, 664 60, 170 57, 520 
Se ee Sa es 61, 615 61, 296 60, 079 58, 030 55, 250 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance 2.____. 36, 300 35, 900 5, 31, 100 29, 600 
Covered by State unemployment insurance 3___.__ 32, 800 32, 800 32, 100 31, 500 28, 200 
aaa rl ae a eels ee 2, 227 2, 184 2, 584 2, 140 2, 270 
Personal Income ‘ (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates) 
aa a id a $211.5 $212. 3 $193. 2 $195. 2 $178.1 
Employees’ income 5. _..-.....-.--__- 132. 4 131.5 121.0 123.0 113.0 
Proprietors’ and rental income_..._______- 50.8 52.8 45.3 46.0 41.8 
Personal interest income and dividends 17.0 16.8 15.6 15.6 13.5 
ES a ee een 1.7 7 1.5 1.5 1,2 
Social insurance and related payments to 7% 7.1 7.4 7.4 7.2 
Miscellaneous income payments §___.____._____..-__- 2.5 2.4 2.4 1.7 1.3 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status 9 
Number (in thousands) -....-...-..-..._.._.__--_- 2, 182 2, 163 . ee Le eee 
Amount (in thousands) _.-- $42, 882 $42, 391 $35, 599 | $452, 939 $360, 424 
Apengee oremery Peneht... .. 5.2... 52ci..-..-..-. $25.17 $25. 13 WN CO wan acumsbaavecatins 
Awards (in thousands): 
MN St. akuta cansokoeadaccsdntcceceweccases 48 51 46 573 547 
SS SEE Eee ae Se ee eee $1, 032 $1, 062 $949 | $11, 881 $10, 972 
Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims (in thousands)....................____-_- 839 923 943 9, 724 9, 828 
Continued claims (in thousands) -.-...........--.-.-- 4, 294 4, 614 5, 219 51, 860 67, 333 
Weeks compensated (in thousands)__-._-......_..-.-_- 3, 564 3, 870 4, 382 44, 328 59, 915 
Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) _________- 811 847 954 852 1, 152 
Benefits paid (in millions) 19.__.-...--_---_._______-2_- $68 $72 $77 $776 $1, 095 
Average weekly payment for total unemployment. = hae $19. 28 $18. 97 $17.70 $17. 83 $18. 50 
Public Assistance 
Recipients (in thousands): 
RT ae nee 2, 407 2, 368 
Aid to dependent children: 
| ISIS SSE 5a lel eee 449 449 
0 STS nef ee ea eee 1,145 1, 146 
LS ieee 84 83 
EST TR Laas tee ee 358 366 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance. __..-.....-...- eae eee $39. 24 $38. 18 
Aid to dependent ciifldren............................ 66. 81 66. 21 
PIN iar eA iliac cccanekkanwwaon 40. 97 40. 75 
Geneeal GSMISTAINOGs «cc ccs ceese- 225.5... 2.2225... z 43. 69 43. 20 














1 Estimated by the Bureau of the Census. 

2 Annual figures represent employment in an aver- 
age week. 

3 Annual figures represent employment in an aver- 
age pay period. 

4Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. 

5 Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind in 
the continental United States, pay for Federal 
civilian and military personnel stationed abroad, 
other labor income (except compensation for in- 
juries), mustering-out pay, and terminal-leave pay. 
Military pay includes the Government’s contribu- 
tion to allowances for dependents of enlisted per- 
sonnel. Civilian wages and salaries represent net 
earnings after employee contributions under social 
insurance and related programs have been deducted. 

6 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


was in New York, where disburse- 
ments rose by $4.3 million. In Flor- 
ida, the amount of benefits increased 
for the fifth successive month, reach- 
ing the highest monthly total since 
the end of the war. The average 
weekly payment for total unemploy- 
ment reached an all-time high of 
$19.28, reflecting relatively high base- 
period earnings of claimants as well 


7Includes payments of old-age and survivors 
insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, State, and 
local retirement, veterans’ pensions and compensa- 
tion, workmen’s compensation, State and railroad 
unemployment insurance and sickness compensa- 
tion, and readjustment and subsistence allowances 
° veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 

ct. 

8 Includes veterans’ bonus (Federal and State), 
payments under the Government life insurance, 
national service life insurance, and military and 
naval insurance programs, the Government’s con- 
tribution to nonprofit organizations, and business 
transfer payments. 

® Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
which is less than current month’s benefit. 

10 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 


as amendments to State laws provid- 
ing for higher maximum weekly 
benefits. 

The ratio of State insured unem- 
ployment to average monthly covered 
employment has remained fairly 
steady since February, ranging only 
from 3.4 to 3.7 percent. In most 


States the July ratio changed very 
(Continued on page 15) 
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Dependents in Social Security 
Systems of Great Britain, New Zealand, 
Australia, and Canada 


By Elva Marquard* 


Increasingly, countries are including in their social secur- 
ity programs provisions for the dependents of workers. 
Such provisions are based on the assumption that social 
security, which was developed to meet the needs created 
when the earnings of a family breadwinner are interrupted, 
should take into account the special requirements of 


workers with dependents. 


The provisions adopted in 


four English-speaking countries—Australia, Canada, Great 
Britain, and New Zealand—are outlined in the article that 


follows. 


The security of the individual and 
the security of those who depend on 
him for their livelihood are insepara- 
ble. A worker’s dependents usually 
share his income, and if it is inter- 
rupted or diminished they also’ share 
his insecurity. A worker has respon- 
sibility for his young children, for his 
wife, and sometimes for other persons 
who for one reason or another are un- 
able to support themselves or who are 
essential to the maintenance of his 
household. Social security systems, 
which provide some measure of eco- 
nomic security when income is inter- 
rupted, usually consider the needs of 
dependents.’ 

While protection of the family as 
a unit is generally accepted as a de- 
sirable objective in the payment of 
cash benefits, opinions differ on the 
most appropriate way of providing 
it. Consequently the methods of four 
English-speaking countries may be of 
interest. 

Great Britain, New Zealand, and 
Australia provide cash benefits for 
age, invalidity, widowhood, unemploy- 
ment, and sickness, while Canada 
makes provision, on a Dominion basis, 
for age, blindness, and unemployment. 
The four countries differ in the quali- 
fications that they impose for those 
benefits. All four countries, however, 
pay family allowances without insur- 
ance qualification or means test and 


*Formerly on the staff of the Bureau cf 
Research and Statistics, Social Security 
Administration. 

1See Arthur J. Altmeyer, “Dependents’ 
Allowances in Social Insurance,” Social 
Security Bulletin, April 1947, pp. 3-6. 


whether or not the parent is earning. 
New Zealand and Canada make pay- 
ments for each child in the family, 
while Great Britain and Australia ex- 
clude the first child. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


In proposing family allowances as 
an essential part of a comprehensive 
system of social security, Sir William 
Beveridge indicated two considera- 
tions directly related to social secu- 
rity.2. The first is that if it is reason- 
able to guarantee an income sufficient 
for subsistence when the earnings of 
the worker are interrupted, it is also 
reasonable to assure that he has at 
least a subsistence income while he 
is working. Such a minimum can- 
not be obtained for families of every 
size through wages, which are based 
on a man’s work and not on the size 
of his family. The second considera- 
tion is the danger involved in allow- 
ing benefit during unemployment or 
disability to equal or exceed income 
during work. Maintenance of em- 
ployment, which Beveridge believed 
essential to a satisfactory system of 
social security, will be impossible un- 
less income during periods of earning 
is greater than during periods of non- 
earning. Usually that spread can be 
preserved for men with large families 
Only by making unemployment and 


2 Social Insurance and Allied Services, 
1942, p.154. Descriptions of the Beveridge 
proposals and of the social insurance pro- 
gram adopted by Great Britain will be 
found in the Bulletin for December 1942, 
January 1943, November 1944, and Feb- 
ruary 1947, 


sickness benefits inadequate or by 
providing allowances for children dur- 
ing both periods. Other considera- 
tions not directly related to social 
security, Beveridge added, are that 
family allowances may help to restore 
the birth rate and that they will per- 
mit parents to give better care to the 
present generation of children. 

Family allowances are primarily for 
the welfare of children. In Canada 
the economic argument was also im- 
portant. According to Cassidy, “The 
device of family allowances... 
promised to go a long way towards 
holding up consumption in the post- 
war period and therefore employ- 
ment, production, and national in- 
come,” * 

The parent usually receives the 
payment for the child, but, since pro- 
vision for the child is the primary 
purpose of the program, all four 
countries make payments to a person 
who cares for or maintains children 
as family members, regardless of his 
relationship to them.‘ 


’Harry M. Cassidy, “Children’s Allow- 
ances in Canada,” Public Welfare, Au- 
gust 1945, pp. 172-178. 

* Amounts of family allowances, as well 
as other payments, vary among the four 
countries (see table 1). Comparison of 
these amounts, even when translated into 
United States dollars, is difficult because 
of variations among the countries in 
prices and in the groups of commodi- 
ties which each would consider essen- 
tial for a given level of living. The fol- 
lowing information may help the reader 
evaluate benefit amounts. 

In Great Britain, wages of manual 
workers in manufacturing, mining (ex- 
cept coal), construction, transportation 
(except railways), and public utilities 
averaged 108s. a week in October 1947, 
128s. for male adult workers (Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, April 1948, pp. 115- 
119). In Canada, average weekly sal- 
aries and wages in eight leading indus- 
tries (manufacturing, logging, mining, 
communication, transportation, construc- 
tion and maintenance services, and 
trade) were $39.44 on March 1, 1948 (La- 
bour Gazette, June 1948, p. 658). In 
Australia the average basic wage in effect 
for adult male unskilled workers in May 
1948 in six State capitals was 114s. per 
week (New South Wales Industrial Ga- 
zette, March 1948, p. 650). The latest 
basic wage award for male adults in New 
Zealand was effective October 1, 1947: 
it set the basic wage for unskilled work- 
ers at 115s., semiskilled at 118s. to 127s., 
and skilled at 132s. (New Zealand Le- 
gation). Basic wage awards represent, in 
general, the minimum wage for a full- 
time week. 
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OTHER PROVISIONS FOR 
DEPENDENTS 


Since. provisions for dependents’ 
benefits complement the basic benefit 
provisions and depend on the specific 
character of the social security pro- 
gram of a country, the following 
pages include a brief general descrip- 
tion of the social security program in 
each of the four countries, as well as 
the special provisions for dependents. 


Great Britain 


In 1941, Great Britain undertook a 
survey of its social insurance and al- 
lied serviees. The resulting plan for 
social security began with a diagnosis 
of want.’ Interruption or loss of earn- 
ings was found to be the major cause 
of need, with large families a con- 


5 Beveridge, op. cit., p. 7. 


tributing factor. Allowances for each 
child in the family except the first 
were therefore provided as an initial 
step; the program began operation in 
August 1946. That same year the 
Parliament enacted a comprehensive 
social insurance scheme, incorporat- 
ing existing programs. This plan, 
which became effective July 5, 1948, 
provides cash payments when earn- 
ings are interrupted or cut off because 
of unemployment, sickness, disability 
(extended sickness), death, or retire- 
ment through age. Cash payments 
for industrial injury and death re- 
placed workmen’s compensation; the 
benefit is related to the degree of dis- 
ablement and not as formerly to the 
assessed loss of earning power. Also 
beginning July 5, 1948, health services 
were made available to all residents 
of Great Britain without insurance 
qualification. Finally, for persons in 


need despite those programs, as- 
sistance is given on the basis of a 
means test.° A minimum level of sub- 
sistence for all persons is the objec- 
tive of the combined programs.’ The 
following discussion is limited to the 
National Insurance Act, which pro- 
vides benefits for unemployment, 
sickness, maternity, extended disabil- 
ity, death, and retirement. 


® The Family Allowances Act, 1945, 8 and 
9 Geo. 6, ch. 41; the National Insurance 
Act, 1946, 9 and 10 Geo. 6, ch. 67; the Na- 
tional Insurance (Industrial Injuries) Act, 
1946, 9 and 10 Geo. 6, ch. 62; the National 
Health Service Act, 1946, 9 and 10 Geo. 6, 
ch. 81; the National Assistance Act, 1948, 
11 and 12 Geo. 6, ch. 29. 

“TSee Carl Farman and Catherine Per- 
rins, “The New British System of Social 
Security,” Social Security Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 1947, pp. 9-19. See also John S. 
Morgan, “Some Recent Developments in 
Social Service in Great Britain,” Social 
Security Bulletin, June 1947, pp. 3-10. 


TaBLE 1.—Comparison of selected social security provisions in Australia, Canada, Great Britain, and New Zealand, 1948 











Item | Australia Canada Great Britain New Zealand 
1 
| 
Family allowances 
Qualifying condi- | Child under age 16.___..--.-..__.- Child under age 16_____..-._..___- Child under upper limit of com- | Child under age 16; child 16 or 17 


ditions. Child unmarried if girl 

Claimant (not institution) has 
custody, care, and control of 2 
or more children. 

Child and claimant born in 
Australia, or both resident 1 
year; if likely to be permanent 
residents, no residence require- 
ment. 

Institution (not government hos- 
pital for insane), approved by 
Director-General, has child in- 
mates. 

Each child in family, except 1, 
eligible; each child in qualified 
institution eligible. 


Amount ofallow- | 7s. 6d. a week (£19 10s. a year) for 


Child unmarried if girl_.._._.____- 

Child maintained by parent (in- 
cluding stepparent, adoptive or 
foster parent) or other persons— 
not an institution. 

Child fulfills Province require- 
ments for school attendance. 


since birth; or child resident 3 
years before registration; or 1 
parent domiciled in Canada 
continuously from date 3 years 
before child’s birth to date of 
registration. 


Each child in family eligible. tions. 





eligible. 
For each child in family: aged 13- 


pulsory school age (15 at pres- 
ent); or under 16 i: apprentice or 
attending school. 

Child in family consisting of man 
and wife living together with 
their, his, or her children and 
children maintained by them; or 

Child born in Canada and resident man with his children and 
children maintained by him; or 
woman with her children and 
children maintained by her. 

Parent British subject born in 
United Kingdom or qualified 
under other prescribed condi- 


Each child in family, except first, 


5s. a week (£13 a year) for each 


if attending school (discretion- 
ary); and child over 16 if disabled 
(discretionary). 

Child in care and control of appli- 
cant, dependent on him, and a 
member of his family; but Com- 
mission may regard a child who 
is not a family member as such if 
he is being maintained as one. 

Child includes stepchild and 
adopted child. 

Child born in New Zealand or 
resident 1 year. 

Fach child in family eligible. 

Allowance may be withheld or re- 
duced if applicant has defaulted 
in social security contribution. 

10s. a week (£26 a year) for each 











age 16; under 18 if 


ance. each child in family except 1 15 years, $8 a month; aged 10-12, | child in family except first. child in family. 
and for each child in qualified $7; aged 6-9, $6; under | 6, $5. $1 | 
institution. deducted for fifth child in fam- | 
ily, $2 for sixthand seventh, and | 
$3 for eighth and each additional | 
child. | 
' 
Orphans’ benefits 
Qualifying condi- | No provision......--....--..------ No provisions: 2...1.5..2b1¢.+-5.-< Child defined as for family allow- | Child under 7 € 
tions. (See Family allowances.) (See Family allowances.) ances. attending school (discretionary). 
Parents, including stepparents, 


Amount of bene- | No provision... .-__-- 
fit. 








illegitimate 


time being. 


Dir DENTIN 665 en ds d9 12s. 
each orphan. 








dead and 1 parent insured (i. e., 
on or after effective date of Act, 
parent was over school-leaving 
age and under pensionable age, 
was in Great Britain, and ful- child. 
filled certain residence require- 
ments); but these requirements 
may be modified for adopted or 
child, for 
whose parents are divorced or 
whose parents (1 or both) can- 
not be traced. 
Child is in applicant’s family for 


Each orphan in family eligible. 
a week (£31 4s. a year) for 


Both parents, including steppar- 
ents and adoptive parents, dead. 
Child born in New Zealand or last 
surviving parent resident 3 years. 
Applicant has care and control of 


Child not in State institution. 
Benefit may be withheld or reduced 
if applicant has defaulted in 
social security contribution. 
Each orphan in family eligib’». 


child 


£1a week (£52 a year), maximum, 
for each orphan, reduced for any 
income received. 
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The cost 


of the social insurance 


benefits is divided among the em- 


ployer, when 


ment, and the insured person. 


population i 


there is one, the Govern- 
The 
s divided for insurance 


purposes into groups of (1) the em- 
ployed, (2) the self-employed, (3) the 
nonemployed. The benefits to which 
an insured person is entitled depend 


on the group in which he is insured. 
Contributors in group 1 are covered 
for all risks; those in group 2 for all 
except unemployment; and those in 
group 3 for all except sickness, unem- 
ployment, and maternity allowances 
(but persons in this group are covered 
for the maternity grant and the at- 


tendance allowance). 


The social insurance scheme covers 
all residents of Great Britain. A per- 
son comes under the program if on or 
after the day the act goes into effect 
(July 5, 1948) he is over school-leaving 
age (15 years at present) and under 
pensionable age (65 years for men, 60 
years for women), is in Great Britain, 


and fulfills such residence conditions 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of selected social security provisions in Australia, Canada, Great Britain, and New Zealand, 1948—Continued 


Item 





Australia 


Canada 





Great Britain 


New Zealand 





Qualifying condi- 
tions for basic 
benefit. 


Amount of basic 
benefit. 


Wife’s allowance 


Child’s allowance. 


Maximum other 
income without 
reduction in 
benefit. 


Retirement benefits 





Aged 65 years or over (60 or over, 
if woman). 

Resident 20 years. -............... 

Benefit reduced if income and 
property exceed specified sums. 


£97 10s. a year, maximum, re- 
duced if income and property 
exceed specified sums. 


£52 a year, maximum, if wife is 
living with husband who is per- 
manently incapacitated or blind. 

Wife ineligible if receiving social 
security or service pension. 

Woman who has lived as wife for 
3 years defined as wife. 

Allowance reduced if income and 
property exceed specified sums, 

£13 a year if pensioner is blind or 
permanently incapacitated and 
if pensioner or wife has custody, 
care, and control of 1 or more 
children under age 16. 

(See also Family allowances.) 

£52 a year for each beneficiary (un- 
less permanently blind) and for 
wife receiving allowance, plus 
£26 a year for each dependent 
child under age 16 less payments 
received for child. Income of 
either spouse equals half com- 
bined income of both. 

If pensioner is permanently blind, 
£279 10s. a year (combined in- 
come of husband and wife), plus 
£26 a year for each dependent 
child under age 16 less payments 
received for child. 











Aged 70 years or over_..-..-.----- | 


Resident 20 years. 
Income below specified amounts. 


Federal-matching maximum, $30 
a month. 
Provinces may pay more, but 


Dominion Government contrib- 
utes 75 percent of $30 or of the 
pension paid by the Province, 
whichever is less. 


No provision... 


J, a 
(See Family allow ances.) 


Marimum total income (including 
pension) for Federal matching: 
$600 a year if unmarried. 
$1,080 (combined income of 
husband and wife) if married 
to sighted spouse. 

$1,200 (combined income of 
husband and wife) if married 
to blind spouse. 





For insured person: 

Aged 65 years or over (60 or over, 
if woman). 

156 weekly contributions paid 
and yearly average of 50 paid 
or credited. Reduced benefit 
may be paid if conditions are 
not fully met. 

Retired from regular employ- 
ment unless 5 years or more 
beyond pensionable age. 

For woman with insured husband: 

Woman was married to him at 
age 60, or married him later 
and satisfied further condi- 
tions, or was entitled to 
widow’s benefit immediately 
before age 60. 

Husband dead, or over age 65 
and both have retired from 
regular employment (or are 5 
years or more beyond pension- 
ahle age). 

For insured person: 

26s. a week (£67 12s. a year) re- 
duced if earnings exceed 20s. 
a week when pensioner is less 


than 5 years beyond pensign- | 


able age. 

For woman with insured husband: 

16s. a week (£41 12s. a year) if 
he fs alive; otherwise, 26s. a 
week. Reduced if her earn- 
ings exceed 20s. a week when 
under age 65. 

Benefits for both insured person 
and wife are increased if contri- 
butions as an employed or self- 
employed person are made after 
pensionable age; benefits may 
be reduced if contribution re- 
quirements are not fully met. 

16s. 2 week (£41 12s. a year) for 
wife under age 60, not earning 
more than 20s. a week, residing 
with husband and wholly or 
mainly maintained by him. 

Allowance is part of husband’s 
benefit and subject to reduction 
for his earnings. 


7s. 6d. a week (£19 10s. a year) for 
first child in family. 

Allowance is part of parent’s bene- 
fit and subject to reduction for 
his earnings. 

(See also Family allowances.) 

Income (other than earnings) does 
not affect eligibility for or 
amount of benefit. 





Age benefit: 

Aged 60 years or over. 

Resident 20 years (if resident in 
1938, 10 years). 

Benefit reduced if income and 
property exceed specified sums; 
benefit may be withheld or re- 
duced if applicant has defaulted 
in social security contribution. 

Superannuation benefit: 

Aged 65 years or over. 

Resident 20 years (if resident in 
1938, 10 years). 

Benefit may be withheld or re- 
duced if applicant has defaulted 
in social security contribution. 


Age benefit: 
£117 a year, reduced if income 
and property exceed specified 


sums. 

Benefit of totally blind person 
previously receiving invalid- 
ity benefit to be not less than 
invalidity benefit that would 
be payable to him. 

Superannuation henefit: 

£30 for year beginning Apr. 1, 
1948, Increases £2 10s. annu- 
ally to maximum of £117. 


Age benefit: 
£117 a year if wife is not receiving 
social security benefit or war 
pension. Allowance discre- 
tionary; reduced if couple’s 
income and property exceed 
specified sums. 
Superannuation benefit: 
No provision. 
No provision. 
(See Family allowances.) 


Age benefit: 

£52 a year if unmarried. 

£169 a year (combined income of 
husband and wife) if spouse is 
not also a beneficiary. 

£52 a year (combined income of 
husband and wife) if both 
spouses are beneficiaries. 

Total income of husband and 
wife, including benefit, is lim- 
ited to £286 a year if man is 
beneficiary and wife receives 
allowance. ated 

Superannuation benefit: 

Income does not affect eligibility 

for or amount of benefit. 
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as are prescribed.* A person whose in- 


come is £104 


a year or less May, on 


application, be excepted from paying 





8 Arrangements were made to merge the 
rights of persons under the existing pro- 


grams into ins 


urance under the new sys- 


contributions, but he will then be in- 
This exception 
is intended only for nonemployed and 


eligible for benefits. 


tem, but benefits will not be immediately 


available for persons who are entering in- 


surance for the first time. 


® Parliamentary 


self-employed persons.’ Eligibility for 
benefits is usually based on payment 
of a certain number of weekly con- 


Debates, Commons, 


1945-46, vol. 423, col. 1375. 
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Item 


Qualifying con- 
ditions for basic 
benefit. 


Amount of basic 
benefit. 


Wife’sjallowance._| 
} 


Child’s allowance. 


Other allowance_. 


Maximum other 
income without 
reduction in 
benefit. 


Australia 


Canada 


Great Britain 


New Zealand 





Disability benefits 





Aged 21 years or over (16-20 if not 
adequately maintained by par- 
ents). 

Resident 5 years_--........-.-.-.-- 

Became permanently incapaci- 
tated or blind in Australia, un- 
less resident for 20 years or be- 
fore age 3. 

Benefit reduced if income and 
property exceed specified sums. 


£97 10s. a year, Maximum, re- 
duced if income and property 
exceed specified sums. 

For persons under age 21, extent 
of parent’s support or ability to 
support considered in determin- 
ation of rate. 


£52 @ year, maximum, if living 
with husband. 

Wife ineligible if receiving social 
security or service pension. 

Woman who has lived as wife for 
3 years defined as wife. 

Allowance reduced if income and 
property exceed specified sums, 

£13 a year if pensioner or wife has 
custody, care, and control of 1 or 
more children under age 16. 

(See also Family allowances.) 

No provision 


£52 @ year for each beneficiary 
{unless permanently blind) and 
for wife receiving allowance, 
plus £26 a year for each depend- 
ent child under age 16 less pay- 
ments received for child. In- 
come of either spouse equals 
half combined income of both. 
Tf pensioner is permanently blind, 
9 10s. a year (combined in- 
come of husband and wife), 
plus £26 a year for each depend- 
ent child under age 16 less pay- 
ments received for child. 





Aged 21 years or over_.....-------- 
Resident 20 years........-..---.-- 


Federal-matching maximum, $30 
@ month, Provinces may pay 
more, but Dominion Govern- 
ment contributes 75 percent of 
$30 or of the pension paid by the 
Province, whichever is less, 


No provision 


Le 
(See Family allowances.) 


Se | he a eee 


Mazimum total income (including 
pension) for Federal matching: 
$720 a year if unmarried; 
$920 a year if unmarried and 
has dependent child; 
$1,200 a year (combined in- 
come of husband and wife) 
if married to sighted spouse; 
$1,320 a year (combined in- 
come of husband and wife) 
if married to blind spouse. 

















Sickness benefits extended be- 
yond 1 year if 156 weekly con- 
tributions as employed or self- 
employed person have been 
paid. Reduced benefit may be 
paid if conditions are not fully 


met. 

Under pensionable age, unless not 
retired from regular employ- 
ment but eligible for retirement 
pension if he retired. 


26s. a week (£67 12s. a year) ex- 


Persons under age 18, with no 
dependents, 15s. a week. 

Married woman living with 
nondisabled husband or sep- 
arated from husband but able 
to obtain support—16s. if over 
age 18 or if under 18 but with 
adult dependent (other than 
husband) or child dependent; 
15s. if under 18 with no de- 
pendents. 

Persons over pensionable age, 
lesser of 26s. or rate of retire- 
ment pension. 

Benefit may be reduced if con- 
tribution conditions are not fully 


met. 

16s. a week (£41 12s. a year) for 
wife not earning more than 20s. 
a week, residing with husband, 
and wholly or mainly main- 
tained by him. 


| 7s, 6d. a week (£19 10s. a year) for 


first child in family. 
(See also Family allowances.) 


If beneficiary is married woman, 
16s. a week for husband if in- 
capable of self-support and 
wholly or mainly maintained 


er. 

If spouse does not qualify, 16s. a 
week for adult relative residing 
with beneficiary and wholly or 
mainly maintained by him, or 
for woman caring for bene- 
ficiary’s child. Further condi- 
tions to be prescribed. 

Only 1 allowance paid for adult 
dependents, 

Income does not affect eligibility 
for or amount of benefit. 





Aged 16 years but under 60 (i. e., 
not qualified for an age benefit). 

Resident 10 years (20 years if not 
resident in 1936 and if disabled 
outside New Zealand). 

Totally blind or permanently in- 
capacitated. 

Benefit reduced if income and 
peopery exceed specified sums; 

enefit may be withheld or re- 

duced if applicant has defaulted 
in social security contribution. 

£91 a year if unmarried and under 
age 20, £117 a year in other cases; 
benefit reduced if income and 
property exceed specified sums. 

Additional allowance of 25 percent 
of earnings for totally blind 
pensioner. 

Benefit of invalid wife may be in- 
creased if household assistance 
is paid for. 


£117 a year if wife is not receiving 
a social security benefit or war 
pension; allowance reduced if in- 
come and property exceed speci- 
fied sums, 


No provision. 
(See Family allowances.) 


No provision. 


£78 a year if man has been married 
and has dependent cud. 

£52 a year (combined income of 
husband and wife) if beneficiary 
is married man. 

£169 a year (combined income of 
husband and wife)'if beneficiary 
is married woman. 

£52 a year in other cases. 

Total income of husband and 
wife, including benefit, cannot 
exceed £7 5s. a week (£377 a 

ear) if benefit of invalid wife is 
creased because of household 
assistance. 

First £156 of earnings of blind per- 
son disregarded in computing in- 
come for reduction in benefit. 

Total income of totally blind bene- 
ficiary, including benefit and all 
earnings, cannot exceed £273 a 
year if allowance of 25 percent of 
earnings is added to benefit. 
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tributions and on payment or credit 
either of a specified yearly average 
number since entering into insurance 
or of a specified number in the preced- 
ing year. Contributions are credited 
for periods of unemployment, illness, 
or full-time education or apprentice- 
ship. 

Applicants for social insurance 
benefits in Great Britain must pass a 
work or earnings test when it seems 
necessary to determine if the specified 
risk has been suffered. A work test is 


inherent in the qualifications for un- 
employment or sickness benefits, which 
are paid only for days in which the 
applicant does not work. A retire- 
ment pension is paid only when the 
aged person has given up regular 
employment. He may engage in work 
“occasionally or to an inconsiderable 
extent”; if his earnings exceed 20s. in 
any week, his work is deemed more 
than inconsiderable and his pension is 
reduced by the excess. If a worker 
who has reached pensionable age de- 


fers his retirement for 5 years or less, 
the amount of his pension on retire- 
ment is proportionately increased. At 
age 70 (65 for women) he is assumed 
to have retired whether or not he is 
earning; most persons in that age 
group actually have retired. Except 
for the first 13 weeks after the hus- 
band’s death, a widow under pension- 
able age can receive benefits only if 
the conditions are such that her in- 
ability to work can be presumed or 
that family responsibilities keep her 
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| 
Item Australia 


Canada 


Great Britain 


New Zealand 





Qualifying condi- 


Amount of wid- 


Child’s allowance. 


Maximum other 


Widows’ benefits 





Husband is dead, divorced (and 
wife unremarried), separated, 
confined in hospital for insane, 
or imprisoned. 

Widow (a) either maintains or 
or has custody, care, and control 
of child under age 16 (or if father 
is not imprisoned, under 18 
when in school, not employed, 
and dependent on widow); and 
assumed care of child before 
event making her widow unless 
child is son or daughter of theirs 
or was maintained by her before 
enactment of Widows’ Pension 
Act .(1942); and has nonexempt 
property valued at £1,000 or less 
(£650 or less if husband is im- 
prisoned); or (b) is over age 50 
and has nonexempt property 
valued at £650 or less. 

Widow at time of husband’s death 
or within 26 weeks thereafter is 
in necessitous circumstances but 
cannot qualify under conditions 


tions for wid- 
ow’s benefit. 


above. 

When husband is dead, widow in 
all cases includes 2 woman who 
lived as his wife 3 years before 
his death and was wholly or 
mainly maintained by him but 
was not legally married to him. 

Resident 5 years (widow) 

Benefit reduced if income, 
sometimes property, exceeds 
specified sum. 

£110 10s. a year, maximum, for 
widow with child (£83 4s. if hus- 
band is imprisoned), reduced if 
other income exceeds specified 
sum (if husband is imprisoned, 
reduced for property also). 

£83 4s. a year, maximum, for widow 
over 50, reduced if other income 
and property exceed specified 


sums. 

£117s. 6d. a week (£97 10s. a year) 
for widow in necessitous circum- 
stances (payable only in first 26 
weeks after husband’s death). 

Allowance for child included in 
widow’s benefit. 

(See also Family allowances.) 


ow’s benefit. 


Widow in necessitous circum- 


income without stances, no income exemptions 
reduction in given. 
benefit. Other widows, £52 a year plus £13 


for first dependent child under 
age 16 and £26 for each other 
such child less amounts received 
for children; first £39 received 
for each child from deserting or 
divorced husband is not in- 
cluded in income. 





No provision 


No provision 





No provision 





ee. peevies.................. 


Husband dead and at death had 
paid 156 weekly contributions 
and had yearly average of 50 
paid or credited. Reduced ben- 
efit may be paid if contribution 
conditions are not fully met. 

Widow (a) has child under school- 
leaving age who was at hus- 
band’s death a child of his fam- 
ily or is a son or daughter of 
theirs; (b) had a child and 
stopped receiving benefits after 
age 40 but before age 60, and 10 
years or more elapsed since mar- 
riage; (c) was widowed after age 
50 but before age 60 and married 
at least 10 years; (d) was dis- 
abled when widow’s benefit 
stopped (if regulations so pro- 
vide); or (e) was pregnant when 
husband died. 

During first 13 weeks of widow- 
hood, receives widow’s benefit 
if she is under age 60, or if she is 
over 60 and husband was not 
entitled to retirement pension. 

(For widows aged 60 or over, see 
Retirement benefits.) 


36s. a week (£93 12s. a year) for 
first 13 weeks of widowhood. 

33s. 6d. a week (£87 2s. a year) for 
widow caring for child, reduced 
if earnings exceed 30s. a week. 

26s. a week (£67 12s. a year) for 
other widows, reduced if earn- 
ings exceed 30s. a week. 

Benefit may be reduced if contri- 
bution conditions are not fully 
met. 


7s. 6d. a week (£19 10s. a year) for 
first child during first 13 weeks 
of widowhood. 

Allowance for first child included 
in widow’s benefit after first 13 
weeks. 

(See also Family allowances.) 

Income (other than earnings) does 
not affect eligibility for or 
amount of benefit. 











Husband is dead, detained as 
mental defective, or has deserted 
wife. 

Widow (a) is mother of child (in- 
cluding stepchild or child adopted 
beforeevent making wife a widow, 
or, at discretion of Commission, 
any child maintained by widow 
if that child was at any time 
maintained by her husband) 
under age 16 (or, at discretion of 
Commission, under 18 if in 
school); (b) had child and was 
married at least 15 years or spent 
15 years in marriage and child- 
caring; (c) was widowed after age 
50 and married at least 5 years; 
(d) was widowed after age 40 and 
married at least 10 years, is over 
age 50, and 15 or more years have 
elapsed since marriage. 

Resident 3 years (both widow and 
husband) unless widow has child 
born in New Zealand, when no 
period of residence is specified. 

Benefit may be withheld or re- 
duced if applicant has defaulted 
in social security contribution; 
benefit reduced if income, and 
sometimes property, exceeds 
specified sum. 


£117 a year, reduced if other in- 
come, and property for widows 
over age 60 without child under 
age 16, exceeds specified sum. 

Additional allowance of £65 a year 
is paid at discretion of Commis- 
sion if child or children under 
age 16 are dependent on widow. 


No provision. 
(See Family allowances.) 


£78 a year for widow under age 60 
or widow caring for child. 

£52 a year for other widows (same 
as age benefit) 

Income of husband who is mental 
defective is considered widow’s 
income. 
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Item 


Australia 


Canada 


Great Britain 


New Zealand 





Qualifying condi- 
tions for basic 
benefit. 


Amount of basic 
b benefit. 


Wife’s allowance-_-. 


Child’s allowance. 


Other allowances - 


Maximum other 
income with- 
out reduction 
in benefit. 


Unemployment and sickness benefits 











Temporarily incapacitated for | Aged 16 years or over 


work and suffering loss of in- 
come; or unemployed, able, and 
willing to work, and seeking 
work. 

Aged 16-64 years (16-59 if woman). 

Resident 1 year or likely to remain 
in Australia. 

Married woman living with hus- 
band cannot qualify for sickness 
benefit if he can maintain her; 
if he can partially maintain her, 
reasonable benefit, not exceed- 
ing maximum rate, may be paid. 

Benefit reduced if income exceeds 
specified sum. 


15s. a week (£39 a year) if aged 16- 
17 and unmarried. 

£1 a week (£52 a year) if aged 
18-20 and unmarried. £1 5s.a 
week (£65 a year) in other 
cases. 

Benefit reduced for income in ex- 
cess of specified sum. 

Sickness benefit cannot exceed in- 
come loss. 


£1 a week (£52 a year) if wife is 
dependent; less if she is partially 
dependent. 

Wife ineligible if she is receiving 
social] security or service pen- 
sion of £1a week or more. Pen- 
sion under £1 deducted from 
allowance. 

5s. a week (£13 a year) if bene- 
ficiary has one or more children 
under age 16 in care or is con- 
tributing 5s. a week to child’s 
maintenance. 

(See also Family allowances.) 


If beneficiary is married woman, 
£1 a week (£52 a year) for hus- 
band if dependent; less if he is 
partially dependent. 

Husband ineligible if he is receiv- 
ing social security or service 
pension of £1 a week or more. 
Pension under £1 deducted from 
allowance. 

If wife does not qualify, £1 a week 
for woman keeping house for 
man, substantially dependent 
on him, and caring for one or 
more of his children under age 
16. Woman ineligible if she 
receives social security or serv- 
ice pension of £1 a week or more. 
Pension under £1 deducted from 
allowance. Allowance  discre- 
tionary. 

If unmarried: aged 16, fs. a week 
(£13 a year); aged 17, 10s. a week 
(£26 a year); aged 18-20, 15s. a 
week (£39 a year). 

£1 a week (£52 a year) in other 
cases. 

For sickness benefit, income ex- 
cludes first £1 a week in sick 
benefits received from friendly 
society. 

For unemployment benefit, in- 
come includes income of spouse 
but not first £1 a week of social 
security or service pension re- 
ceived by spouse. 





Unemployed and able to and 
available for work, but unable 
to obtain suitable employment. 
(Worker is not unemployed in 
any day in which he earns more 
than $1.50.) 

Contributions paid with respect 
to unemployed person for 180 
days in insurable employment 
in 2 years preceding benefit year 
and, except for first benefit year, 
contributions paid for 60 days 
since commencement of last 
benefit ) ear; at least half of con- 
tributions made in year preced- 
ing benefit year must have been 
above lowest contribution rate. 


$4.20 to $14.40 a week (70¢ to $2.40 
a day), depending on employ- 
ee’s previous wages. 


60¢ to $3.90 a week (10¢ to 65¢ a 
day), depending on employee’s 
previous wages, for wife wholly 
or mainly maintained by bene- 
ficiary. 


If wife does not qualify, amount 
of wife’s allowance for child un- 
der age 16 (including stepchild, 
adopted child, and illegitimate 
child) wholly or mainly main- 
tained by beneficiary. 

(See also Family allowances.) 

If neither wife nor child qualifies, 
amount of wife’s allowance is 
paid for husband who is depend- 
ent on wife, or for relative sup- 
ported by beneficiary in self- 
contained domestic establish- 
ment. 


Income (other than earnings of 
more than $1.50 a day) does not 
affect eligibility for or amount 
of benefit. 


Incapable of work by reason of 
some specific disease resulting 
in bodily or mental disable- 
ment; or unemployed and able 
to and available for work. 

Under pensionable age, unless not 
retired from regular employ- 
ment but eligible for retirement 
pension if he retired. 

26 weekly contributions paid and 
50 paid or credited in last con- 
tribution year, Reduced bene- 
fit may be paid if contribution 
conditions are not fully met. 

(For unemployment benefit, con- 
tributions made as employed 
person; for sickness benefit, as 
employed or self-employed per- 
son.) 


26s. a week (£67 12s. a year) ex- 
cept: 

Persons under 18 years of age, 
with no dependents, l5s. a 
week. 

Married woman living with 
nondisabled husband or sepa- 
rated from husband but able 
to obtain support—lé6s. for 
sickness and 20s. for unem- 
ployment if over age 18 or if 
under age 18 with adult de- 
pendent (other than husband) 
or child dependent; 15s. if un- 
der age 18 with no dependents. 

Persons over pensionable age, 
lesser of 26s. or retirement 
pension. 

Benefit may be reduced if contri- 
bution conditions are not fully 


met. 

16s. a week (£41 12s. a year) for 
wife not earning more than 20s. 
a week, residing with husband, 
and wholly or mainly main- 
tained by him, 


7s. 6d. a week (£19 10s. a year) for 
first child in family. 
(See also Family allowances.) 


If beneficiary is married woman, 
16s. a week for husband incapa- 
ble of self-support and wholly 
or mainly maintained by her. 

If spouse does not qualify, 16s. a 
week for adult relative residing 
with beneficiary and wholly 
or mainly maintained by him, 
or for woman caring for bene- 
ficiary’s child. Further condi- 
tions to be prescribed. 


Income does not affect eligibility 
for or amount of benefit. 








Temporarily incapacitated and 
suffering loss of income; or unem- 
ployed, able and willing to work, 
and seeking work. 

Aged 16 years or over for sickness 
benefit; aged 16 years but under 
60 (i. e., not qualified for an age 
benefit) for unemployment 
benefit. 

Resident 1 year. 

Married woman qualifies only if 
husband cannot maintain her. 
Sickness benefit reduced if other 
income exceeds specified amount. 
Unemployment benefit may be 
reduced for other income and 
property. Either benefit may be 
withheld or reduced if applicant 
has defaulted in social security 

contributions. 

25s. a week (£65 a year) if aged 16- 
19 with no dependents. 

45s. a week (£117 a year) in other 
cases. 

Sickness benefit cannot exceed in- 
come loss. 

Sickness benefit reduced for other 
income; reduction in unemploy- 
ment benefit for income and 
property discretionary. 


45s. a week (£117 a year) for wife 
dependent on beneficiary if she 
is not receiving social security or 
war pension. 


No provision. 
(See Family allowances.) 


If wife does not qualify, 45s. a week 
(£117 a — for any person car- 
ing for beneficiary’s home. Al- 
lowance discretionary. 


Sickness benefit: 

£1a week (£52a year), combined 
income of husband and wife. 

If receiving friendly society sick 
benefit, £2 a week (£1048 year) 
combined income of husband 
and wife. 

Unemployment benefit: 

Reduction for income and prop- 
erty of husband and wife dis- 
cretionary. No maximum in- 
come given in law. 





Source: Australia: Social Services Consolidation Act, No. 26 of 1947. 


Canada: Old Age Pensions Act, ch. 156 of Revised Statutes, 1927; c. 42 of 1931; c. 13 of 1937, 


c. 67 of 1947; Unemployment Insurance Act, c. 44 of 1940; c. 31 of 1943; c. 68 of 1946; Bill 203 given Royal Assent May 14, 1948; Family Allowances Act, c. 40 of 1944; 
c. 50 of 1946. Great Britain: The Family Allowances Act, 1945,8 and 9 Geo. 6, ch. 41; The National Insurance Act, 1946, 9 and 10 Geo. 6, ch. 67. New Zealand: 
Social Security Act, No. 7 of 1938; No. 31 of 1939; No. 5 of 1940; No. 14 of 1941; Nos. 18 and 19 of 1943; No. 11 of 1945; No. 22 of 1946; No. 28 of 1947. 
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from working. Earnings of more 
than 30s. a week refute these pre- 
sumptions, and the widow’s benefit is 
reduced by the amount of the excess. 
Earnings are also used as a test of de- 
pendency. If a wife is in a gainful 
occupation and earns more than 20s. 
a week, she is presumed to be not de- 
pendent on her husband, and he can- 
not claim a dependent’s allowance for 
her. 

The universality of the system and 
particularly the inclusion of nonem- 
ployed persons will enable many per- 
sons ordinarily dependent on others 
to qualify for benefits in their own 
right, although the possible exclusion 
of some persons at the lowest income 
levels may reduce ‘the effectiveness of 
these provisions. Eventually, how- 
ever, nearly all aged persons will 
qualify for retirement pensions. For 
some, of course, this pension will be 
insufficient because they have special 
needs; and such persons may have to 
be at least partly dependent on rela- 
tives, or they may qualify for assist- 
ance from the National Assistance 
Board after a means test. Persons 
aged 70 years and over who cannot 
qualify for a retirement pension may 
also claim assistance from the Board. 

Benefits for adults under pension- 
able age—disabled, sick, and unem- 
ployed workers, and widows—will also 
reduce the number of persons depend- 
ent on others, but provisions for this 
age group are not so complete. Non- 
employed persons are not eligible for 
sickness or unemployment benefits, 
nor are self-employed persons eligible 
for unemployment benefits. These 
persons may lose their income or sup- 
port from other sources, however, and 
need help. A man may fail in busi- 
ness, a Wife may be deserted, or a 
woman working in a relative’s home 
may no longer be needed.” They will 
not be eligible for unemployment ben- 
efits while looking for work." The 


10 Regulations may provide for treating 
a@ person who works for a relative in their 
common home as not being employed or 
for disregarding her employment. If a 
woman kept house for her father or 
brother, he could maintain her insurance 
by paying the nonemployed person’s con- 
tribution. That contribution would en- 
title her to a retirement pension but not 
to sickness or unemployment benefits. 

4 Beveridge recommended a training 
benefit for such persons as part of the 
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life-long cripple who has never 
worked will not qualify for extended 
sickness benefits. 

Despite these limitations, the pro- 
gram provides to virtually all residents 
insurance against the major economic 
risks to which they are ordinarily sub- 
ject. The basic insurance benefit, 
however, is large enough only for the 
needs of one person, and others usually 
depend on that person’s income. 
Great Britain therefore supplements 
the basic benefit of the sick, disabled, 
or unemployed worker with allowances 
for one adult dependent and for the 
first child, who is excluded from pay- 
ments under the family allowance 
system. It increases the retirement 
pension for the first child and for the 
wife if she is too young to qualify for 
a pension of her own. Benefits or 
allowances that are paid for or to 
dependents are discussed below. 

Wife 

Married women are regarded as 
doing vital unpaid work in the home 
without which “their husbands could 
not do their paid work and... the 
nation could not continue.”” The 
program gives them special consider- 
ation. The wife may pay no con- 
tributions and rely solely on her hus- 
band’s contributions for the wife’s 
retirement pension (see below). If 
she chooses to keep up her contribu- 
tions, either as an employed, self- 
employed, or nonemployed person, she 
will receive a retirement pension ir- 
respective of her husband’s qualifica- 
tions. She cannot receive retirement 
pensions, of course, both as a wife and 
as a contributor. If she contributes 
as a self-employed person, she will 
also be eligible for sickness benefits, 
and if she contributes as an em- 
ployed person, for both unemploy- 
ment and sickness benefits. Her un- 
employment and sickness benefits will 
be lower, if her husband is not dis- 
abled, than those of the single woman, 
because most married women are 


national insurance program (Beveridge, 
op. cit., p. 54). In the White Paper on 
Social Insurance, the Government pro- 
posed that training allowances be Paid 
out of the proceeds of taxation, under 
arrangements sponsored by the Ministry 
of Labour. (Great Britain, Minister of 
Reconstruction, Social Insurance, 1944, 
p. 18). 
22 Beveridge, op. cit., p. 49. 


believed to have a different claims 
experience and different needs.13 
Whether or not the wife contributes, 
her husband’s benefit will be increased 
by a dependent’s allowance for her 
under certain conditions. Widow’s 
benefits are based on the husband’s 
contribution and are paid regardless 
of the wife’s status as a contributor. 
The maternity grant and the 4-week 
attendance allowance are payable on 
the basis of either the husband’s or 
the wife’s contributions; the 13-week 
maternity allowance is payable to the 
gainfully occupied woman on the 
basis either of contributions paid by 
her or of contributions credited to 
her by virtue of her status as a mar- 
ried woman. 

Wife’s retirement pension.—On the 
basis of her husband’s contributions, 
the wife qualifies at age 60 for a re- 
tirement pension of 16s. if she has 
retired and if her husband has at- 
tained age 65, has retired, and has 
satisfied the appropriate contribution 
conditions. Although this payment 
is conditioned on the husband’s quali- 
fications, it is regarded as the wife’s 
retirement pension rather than a de- 
pendent’s allowance. It is payable to 
her for life whether or not she con- 
tinues to live with her husband; it is 
terminated, however, if she remarries 
after her husband’s death. If the 
husband has earnings that eliminate 
his own benefit, they do not reduce 
the wife’s pension. The amount of 
the wife’s pension—l6s. a week—is 
the same as the dependent’s allow- 
ance, since the presumption is that 
the husband and wife will continue 
to live together. When he dies, she 
receives a pension of 26s. A woman 
who marries after she attains pen- 
sionable age can qualify for a retire- 
ment pension on the basis of her hus- 
band’s contributions but may have to 
fulfill special conditions. 


13 Beveridge explained that the married 
woman will be almost the only claimant 
for the 13-week maternity allowance. 
In the past, she has filed proportionately 
more claims for sickness benefits than the 
single woman, and when she has been 
unemployed, her duties as a housewife 
and the security of her home have made 
her less eager to seek regular employ- 
ment. Finally, her subsistence needs are 
less, as a rule, than those of the single 
woman, because her home is provided by 
her husband. (Beveridge, op. cit., pp. 
49-52.) 
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Dependents’ allowances.—Depend- 
ents’ allowances supplement the re- 
tirement pension and the unemploy- 
ment and sickness benefits. When 
her husband’s earnings are inter- 
rupted for unemployment or sickness, 
the married woman can count on the 
16s. dependent’s allowance, which is 
added to her husband’s benefit by 
virtue of her dependency. Because 
many men, particularly those who 
have remarried, have wives more than 
5 years younger than they are and 
hence not eligible for a retirement 
pension when the husband reaches 
pensionable age, a dependent’s allow- 
ance is added to a man’s retirement 
pension if his wife is under 60 years 
of age. To have the dependent’s al- 
lowance added to her husband’s re- 
tirement, unemployment, or sickness 
benefit, the wife must be living with 
or wholly or chiefly maintained by 
him. If she is engaged in an occupa- 
tion from which she earns more than 
20s. a week, she is not considered de- 
pendent and no allowance is paid for 
her. 

Maternity benefits—Great Britain 
provides three types of maternity 
benefits. So that the gainfully occu- 
pied woman can discontinue work, a 
maternity allowance of 36s. a week is 
paid to her for 13 weeks—6 weeks 
before confinement is expected and 7 
weeks afterward. The woman who 
has not been gainfully occupied can 
qualify for an attendance allowance of 
20s. for the 4 weeks following confine- 
ment; this is to permit her to employ 
domestic assistance. The purpose of 
both allowances (which are alterna- 
tives) is to protect the mother’s 
health; consequently, she is disquali- 
fied if she engages in gainful employ- 
ment or fails to follow prescribed rules 
of behavior during the period the 
allowances are payable. The third 
type of benefit is a maternity grant of 
£4 for each child, which is given in 
either case to help the mother pur- 
chase a layette and other necessities. 

The gainfully occupied married 
woman who has elected to be excepted 
from contributions and to rely on her 
husband’s insurance receives the 13- 
week maternity allowance under spe- 
cial provisions. During the periods 
when she is employed or self-em- 
ployed, contributions are credited to 
her, and she can qualify for the al- 


lowance (but not for other benefits) 
solely on the basis of those credits. 
The credited contributions will indi- 
cate whether she works regularly and 
is entitled to the allowance, which is 
intended only for women who leave 
their jobs because of pregnancy. The 
gainfully occupied wife who has con- 
tinued to contribute under the pro- 
gram will qualify for the allowance on 
the basis of her contributions as an 
employed or self-employed person." 

Widow’s benefits—When her hus- 
band dies, the widow receives an al- 
lowance of 36s. a week for 13 weeks 
to help her adjust to the presumed 
change in economic circumstances. 
If she has a child, an allowance of 7s. 
6d. is added. Whether or not she re- 
ceives a benefit at the end of the 13 
weeks depends on certain presump- 
tions concerning her ability to work 
and support herself, the needs of her 
family, and, to some extent, the degree 
to which she had relied on her hus- 
band’s support. Qualifications con- 
cerning age, earnings, disability, fam- 
ily responsibility, and duration of 
marriage (or years elapsed since mar- 
riage) are therefore imposed. 

The widow who has a child under 
school-leaving age receives an allow- 
ance at the end of the 13-week period 
of 33s. 6d. a week, 26s. for herself and 
Ts. 6d. for the first child; other chil- 
dren are eligible for family allowances. 
If she becomes ineligible for this allow- 
ance (because she no longer has a 
child under school-leaving age in her 
care) after she reaches the age of 40, 
and if 10 years have elapsed since her 
marriage, she receives instead a 
widow’s pension of 26s. This allow- 
ance is in turn replaced by a retire- 
ment pension in the same amount 
when she reaches age 60. The retire- 
ment pension continues for life or un- 
til she remarries. In the first Govern- 
ment proposal, the allowance for the 
mother was to have been replaced by 
the widow’s pension only if the wom- 
an was over age 50 when the allow- 


14The 13-week maternity allowance is 
also available to an unmarried woman, 
but she cannot claim the special credit of 
contributions which is given to the mar- 
ried woman. The unmarried woman is 
also eligible for the attendance allowance 
(if she did not qualify for the maternity 
allowance) and the maternity grant, if 
she has satisfied the contribution con- 
ditions. 


ance stopped, but the age limit was 
reduced to 40 so she could be at home 
to look after the family while the chil- 
dren were adolescent.” 

The older widow, the pregnant 
widow, and the disabled widow are 
also protected. The woman whose 
husband dies after she reaches the age 
of 50 receives a widow’s pension of 
26s. if she has been married at least 
10 years. When she is 60 years old, 
a retirement pension in the same 
amount replaces it. A widow’s pen- 
sion of 26s. is paid to the widow who 
is pregnant when her husband dies. 
This pension starts when the 13-week 
widow’s allowance or other widow’s 
benefit terminates, and it continues 
until the child is born and the widow 
can qualify for a widowed mother’s 
allowance. Finally, if regulations so 
provide, the widow who is disabled 
and incapable of self-support when 
a widow’s benefit terminates will re- 
ceive the widow’s pension of 26s. as 
long as the disability continues. If 
the disability ceases after she is 50 
years of age and if 10 years have 
elapsed since her marriage, her pen- 
sion continues until age 60, when it is 
replaced by a retirement pension. 

Whenever, after the first 13 weeks 
of widowhood, the widow earns more 
than 30s. a week, earnings in excess 
of that amount are deducted from 
her benefit. The system is thereby re- 
lieved of the care of widows who are 
working and providing for them- 
selves. 

The early age at which some widows 
without children qualify for a pension 
as compared with age 60, the retire- 
ment age for other women, was de- 
fended by the Minister of National In- 
surance. “Pensions are to be made 
available in these cases,” he said, ‘“‘be- 
cause Parliament did not think it right 
to expect that such widows should and 
could find their feet again in the labor 
market after being out of it for so 
long. The position of such women and 
that of the spinster who will normally 
have never been out of the employ- 
ment field are clearly quite differ- 
ent.” ** Beveridge, in discussing the 

% Parliamentary Debates, 
1945-46, vol. 418, col. 1747. 

“Mr. James Griffiths Answers the 
Spinsters,” National Insurance Gazette, 


May 29, 1947, pp. 232-3. He pointed out, 
too, that the spinster who is not strong 
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difficulty of deciding whether pensions 
should be granted as of right to child- 
less widows below pensionable age, had 
concluded that such pensions should 
not be payable—that persons phys- 
ically fit for work should not be retired 
before they reached pensionable age.” 


Husband 


When the husband is disabled, his 
wife may assume the position of the 
chief breadwinner. The husband then 
becomes the dependent, and when the 
wife’s earnings are interrupted for un- 
employment or sickness the family’s 
need for benefit is as great as when 
he is out of work. She therefore re- 
ceives the full basic benefit of 26s. a 
week and a dependent’s allowance of 
16s. for her husband if he is wholly or 
chiefly maintained by her and is in- 
capable of self-support. She is, of 
course, eligible for unemployment 
benefits only if she has paid contribu- 
tions as an employed person and for 
sickness benefits only if she has paid 
as an employed or self-employed per- 
son. 

The husband cannot receive a wid- 
ower’s benefit or a retirement pension 
on the basis of his wife’s contribu- 
tions. If he is disabled and did not 
have an opportunity to become in- 
sured before his disability started, his 
wife can pay contributions for him as 
a@ nonemployed person and enable him 
to qualify for his own retirement pen- 
sion. 

After the system gets under way, 
most persons who are regularly em- 
ployed or self-employed are expected 
to be able to meet the contribution 
requirements for sickness and retire- 
ment benefits. A disabled husband 
should ordinarily be able to qualify 
for extended sickness benefits and for 
retirement pensions on the basis of 
contributions he had paid while work- 
ing and those that were credited after 
he became disabled. 


Child 


Family allowances are paid for all 
children in the family except the first. 
In two instances, additional provisions 


enough to continue working until age 60 
can draw unemployment or sickness bene- 
fits; she is in no worse position than the 
man employed in heavy manual work 
who cannot retire until he is aged 65. 

11 Bevreidge, op. cit., p. 65. 


are made. The first child in the fam- 
ily was left out of the family allow- 
ance provisions because a man’s 
wages are usually sufficient to cover 
the needs of two adults and one 
child.“ But when the parent’s earn- 
ings are interrupted, he needs some 
assistance for the child who is entirely 
dependent on him. Accordingly, an 
allowance of 7s. 6d. a week is pro- 
vided for the first child in the family 
when the insured person is drawing 
unemployment or sickness benefits or 
a retirement pension. A widow re- 
ceives an allowance for the first child 
during the 13 weeks following her hus- 
band’s death, and the widowed moth- 
er’s benefit includes an allowance for 
one child. 

The second situation in which the 
child needs more than is provided by 
the family allowance system is when 
both parents die. A guardian’s allow- 
ance of 12s. a week for each orphan 
is paid to any person who cares for 
such children as members of his fam- 
ily. These payments are intended to 
encourage the absorption of orphans 
into individual homes rather than into 
institutions. 


Other Dependents 

When the worker’s earnings are in- 
terrupted for unemployment or sick- 
ness, the duration of the benefits, 
while it can be long, is expected to be 
brief. The worker woujd not nor- 
mally disrupt his home during that 
period by discontinuing the support 
of persons dependent on him or essen- 
tial to the maintenance of his house- 
hold, even if an allowance were not 
provided for them. To prevent hard- 
ship, the plan defines dependents 
more liberally for those benefits. 

Thus, if an adult dependent’s allow- 
ance is not paid for a wife or disabled 
husband, it may be paid for a relative 
wholly or chiefly maintained by the 
worker and residing with him, or for 
a woman who is caring for his chil- 
dren. Further conditions are to be 
prescribed in connection with these 
persons. 

An allowance is paid for only one 
adult dependent (wife, disabled hus- 
band, woman caring for the bene- 
ficiary’s chiid, or other relative), re- 
gardless of how many adults the bene- 
ficiary is supporting. This limitation 


18 Beveridge, op. cit., p. 155. 


has been in effect since 1921, when 
allowances were first added to the un- 
employment insurance benefit. 


Australia and New Zealand 


While the social security systems of 
Australia and New Zealand differ from 
each other in some respects, they have 
many similarities—particularly in fi- 
nancing and determination of eligibil- 
ity—that distinguish them from the 
British system.” 

Australia and New Zealand impose a 
tax on income to finance social secu- 
rity benefits. The tax record is not 
used, however, in determining whether 
a claimant is eligible for benefits ex- 
cept that New Zealand may withhold 
or reduce the benefit of an applicant 
who has defaulted in his social secu- 
rity contribution. In Great Britain, 
eligibility for all social insurance 
benefits, except the guardian’s allow- 
ance, is based on the number of con- 
tributions paid or credited. 

Residence requirements are imposed 
by New Zealand and Australia for vir- 
tually all benefits.” In general, they 
require the longest periods of resi- 
dence for the benefits for which Great 
Britain imposes the most severe con- 
tribution requirement, and no resi- 
dence, or only a brief period, for ber.e- 
fits for which the British contribution 
requirement is slight. These re- 
quirements ensure that contributions 
have been made to the social security 
fund if the applicant had enough in- 
come to pay, and they also serve (as 


19 See Social Security Department (New 
Zealand), Social Security Monetary Bene- 
fits and War Pensions in New Zealand, 
1948; Jacob Fisher, “The New Zealand 
Social Security Program,” Social Security 
Bulletin, September 1945, pp. 3-11; De- 
partment of Social Services (Australia), 
Social Services, 1946; J. B. Chifley, Social 
Security and Reconstruction, 1944 (?). 

2 Under a reciprocity agreement be- 
tween New Zealand and Australia for the 
payment of old-age and invalid pensions, 
residence in one country is accepted as 
residence in the other. 

21 According to John S. Reid, “The resi- 
dential qualifications ranging from 
twenty years in the case of age benefits 
to three years for widows and to nothing 
for health benefits are explained by the 
general attitude that age benefits are pay- 
able after service to the community while 
health benefits are provided to meet emer- 
gencies.” (John S. Reid, “The Develop- 
ment of Social Security in New Zealand,” 
reprinted from the University of Toronto 
Law Journal, Vol. 6, No. 1, 1945, p. 10.) 
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contribution requirements do in other 
systems) to prevent exploitation of 
the fund. 

The test of resources is a distin- 
guishing characteristic of both the 
New Zealand and Australian systems. 
It does not apply, however, to all types 
of benefits, nor is it concerned with 
all types of resources. Australia ap- 
plies an income test for all benefits 
that are a partial replacement of wage 
loss (age, invalidity, widow’s, unem- 
ployment, and sickness). In New 
Zealand the test is applied to the age, 
invalidity, widow’s, and sickness bene- 
fits but not to the superannuation 
benefit, and its application to the un- 
employment benefit is left to the dis- 
cretion of the Social Security Com- 
mission.” A property test is less gen- 
eral. It does not appear in the sick- 
ness benefit of either country or in 
the unemployment benefit of Aus- 
tralia; it is discretionary in the New 
Zealand unemployment benefit. New 
Zealand widows need not report their 
property unless they are over 60 years 
of age and are not caring for a child. 
The possession of property affects all 
widow’s benefits in Australia, but the 
Director-General of Social Services 
may direct that the whole or any part 
of it may be disregarded. Certain 
kinds of income and property are dis- 
regarded in the resources test, and in 
addition a specified amount of the 
nonexcluded kind is exempt.” Re- 








2Two retirement benefits—superan- 
nuation and age benefits—are provided 
under the New Zealand law (see table 1). 
The amount of the superannuation bene- 
fit is at present smaller than the age 
benefit, but rises by £2 10s. each year, 
and by 1983 is scheduled to be equal in 
size to the age benefit and presumably 
to supersede it for persons 65 years and 
over, since no income test is involved. 
The age benefit will continue to be paid 
to persons 60-64 years. The superannua- 
tion benefit is paid at age 65, is not re- 
duced for income or property, and has no 
wife’s allowance; the amount for the year 
beginning April 1, 1948, is £30. The age 
benefit is paid at age 60, is reduced for 
income and property, and has a wife’s 
allowance; the maximum amount in 1948 
is £117 a year. 

2>Both countries disregard such prop- 
erty as home, furniture, and some life in- 
surance. New Zealand exempts an addi- 
tional £500 in property and Australia, £50. 

The chief exclusions from income in 
New Zealand are payments resulting from 
the conversion of property. Australia ex- 
cludes from income the value of certain 
government benefits; for old-age, in- 


sources of the beneficiary are usually 
combined with those of his spouse if 
they are living together.” 

Both New Zealand and Australia 
have carried over from former pen- 
sion laws certain moral qualifications 
for age, invalidity, and widow’s ben- 
efits.* The usual requirement is that 
the applicant must be of good char- 
acter; for age benefits the law also 
requires that the husband must not 
have deserted his wife or have failed 
to maintain his wife and children 
within a specified period, while the 
wife must not have deserted husband 
or children. Under the present ad- 
ministration in New Zealand, these 
provisions do not seem to play much 
part in the determination of claims.” 
To the extent that they are used, 
however, the administrator has some- 
what more discretion in the granting 
of benefits than is true in Great 
Britain. 

While the systems of Australia and 
New Zealand differ from that of Great 
Britain in financing and in determina- 
tion of eligibility, they resemble it in 
benefit structure. New Zealanders 
and Australians, like people in Great 
Britain, are presumed to be in need of 
cash benefits when they are aged, dis- 
abled, widowed, unemployed, or sick, 
and benefits are provided in those cir- 
cumstances.” Applicants must there- 


validity, and widow’s pensions, it also ex- 
cludes friendly society benefits, trade- 
union benefits, and gifts from parents and 
children. 

**An exception is the Australian sick- 
ness benefit, in which only the income of 
the beneficiary is considered. This provi- 
sion would have limited effect when the 
wife was the claimant because the mar- 
ried woman cannot draw a benefit if her 
husband is able to support her. A sick 
husband would not, however, have his 
benefit reduced for his wife’s earnings. 

In its age and invalidity pensions, Aus- 
tralia permits the Director-General of So- 
cial Services to make exceptions to the 
rule that property and income of husband 
and wife shall be half the total property 
and income of both “for any special rea- 
son, in any particular case.” 

>See International Labor Office, Ap- 
proaches to Social Security: An Interna- 
tional Survey (Studies and Reports, Se- 
ries M, No. 18), 1942, p. 6. 

26 See Jacob Fisher, Cash Benefits Under 
the New Zealand Social Security Pro- 
gram (Bureau of Research and Statistics 
Report No. 13), 1945, pp. 35-39; and Leslie 
Lipson, “The New Zealand Means Test: 
An Appraisal,” Public Administration 
(Winter Number 1944/45), p. 135. 

7 A “special benefit” in Australia and an 





fore pass tests concerning those con- 
ditions as well as a test of resources. 
In all three countries the benefit is 
a flat amount specified in the law and 
is not related to the claimant’s pre- 
vious wages or his actual need.* In 
Australia and New Zealand a deduc- 
tion is usually made from that flat 
amount if the beneficiary has other 
income and, for some benefits, if he 
has property of more than a specified 
exempt amount. Great Britain re- 
duces the amount of some benefits if 
the beneficiary’s earnings are more 
than a specified exempt amount, but 
disregards other income and property. 
The treatment of dependents in the 
Australian and New Zealand systems 
is similar in many ways to the British 
provisions. All three countries try to 
prevent as many persons as possible 
from being dependent on others by 
giving them basic benefits for age, dis- 
ability, widowhood, sickness, and un- 
employment. In addition to these 
basic benefits, they provide allowances 
for dependents whom the beneficiary 
can be presumed to be supporting. 


Wife 


Benefits on her own eligibility.— 
The married woman in New Zealand 
or Australia qualifies for an age or 
invalidity benefit as easily as does her 
husband but not entirely independent- 
ly of him. Since the income and 
property of both spouses are con- 
sidered in granting the benefit, the 
husband’s resources may prevent the 
wife from obtaining it (and vice 


“emergency benefit” in New Zealand may 
be paid at the discretion of the adminis- 
tering officer to persons who cannot qual- 
ify for other benefits and who are unable 
to earn a sufficient livelihood for them- 
selves and their dependents. 

Both countries have workmen’s com- 
pensation systems; in Australia it is pro- 
vided by the States. In New Zealand, dis- 
ability benefits are paid to miners under 
a special program. The entire population 
in New Zealand is eligible for medical care 
and related services under a health bene- 
fits program authorized by the Social Se- 
curity Act. Australia has programs for 
hospital, tuberculosis, and pharmaceutical 
benefits. 

28 The Australian law gives the Director- 
General power to cancel, suspend, reduce, 
or increase a benefit for age, invalidity, 
widowhood, unemployment, or sickness if 
he considers such action advisable. Infor- 
mation on the extent to which this au- 
thority is used is not available. 
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versa). Income and property do not 
affect New Zealand’s superannuation 
benefit, however, and the wife can 
qualify for that benefit without regard 
to her husband’s resources. 

In Great Britain a married woman 
living with her husband gets a lower 
unemployment or sickness benefit 
than other adult beneficiaries unless 
her husband is disabled and she sup- 
ports him. New Zealand does not per- 
mit a married woman to receive either 
the unemployment or sickness benefit 
if her husband can maintain her. 
For the sickness benefit, Australia dis- 
qualifies a married woman if it is rea- 
sonably possible for her husband to 
maintain her, but it may pay a re- 
duced benefit if he can provide only 
partial maintenance. This disquali- 
fication does not apply to the unem- 
ployment benefit. In paying that 
benefit, however, Australia considers 
the income of both spouses; conse- 
quently, a married woman (or a mar- 
ried man) whose spouse has an in- 
come above a specified level cannot re- 
ceive a benefit. 

Dependents’ allowances—Both 
countries add a wife’s allowance to 
the husband’s invalidity, sickness, or 
unemployment benefit if she is de- 
pendent on him. When an aged hus- 
band has an aged wife, she can qual- 
ify for her own age benefit. Often, 
however, the husband reaches re- 
tirement age before the wife does, and 
only one benefit is payable for the 
two. Australia partly solves this 
problem by permitting women to 
qualify at age 60 while men qualify at 
age 65; it makes no provision, how- 
ever, for the wife who is more than 
5 years younger than the husband 
unless he is disabled, when a wife’s 
allowance is provided. In New Zea- 
land, where both men and women 
qualify for age benefits at age 60, the 
husband’s benefit may be increased 
in individual instances, at the discre- 
tion of the Social Security Commis- 
sion, by an amount as high as his own 
benefit if his wife is not a beneficiary. 
(No information is available on the 
frequency with which this discretion 
is exercised.) As noted, no provision 
is made for a dependent’s allowance 
for the wife in the New Zealand super- 
annuation benefit. 

Maternity benefits —The maternity 
benefit in Australia is payable with- 


out a means test and with only mod- 
erate residence requirements, reflect- 
ing the interest of the Commonwealth 
in maternal health. A cash mater- 
nity benefit is not paid in New Zea- 
land, but women ordinarily resident 
there receive necessary medical and 
nursing services under the health ben- 
efits plan. 

Widow’s benefits —Separation from 
the husband for causes other than 
death is recognized as a compensable 
risk, and provision for this contin- 
gency is made in both Australia and 
New Zealand, though not in the new 
British system. Beveridge had rec- 
ommended that wives who lose their 
maintenance through no fault of 
their own should get a benefit.” The 
Government indicated, in its White 
Paper on Social Insurance, that de- 
termination of fault is not a func- 
tion of the social insurance agency 
and that the wife must seek other 
legal remedies open to her to secure 
maintenance.” 

New Zealand provides widow’s bene- 
fits to a woman who has been deserted 
by her husband and who has taken 
maintenance proceedings against him, 
and to one whose husband is detained 
under the Mental Defectives Act. 
Australia pays widow’s benefits to a 
wife who has been deserted by her 
husband for at least 6 months with- 
out just cause, a woman whose mar- 
riage has been dissolved and who has 
not remarried, a wife whose husband 
is in a hospital for the insane or has 
been imprisoned for at least 6 months, 
and a woman who lived with a man 
as his wife on a permanent and bona 
fide domestic basis for 3 years before 
he died and was wholly or chiefly 
maintained by him during that period. 
Under the Australian law, both the 
deserted and divorced wife must have 
taken such action as the Director- 
General considers reasonable to ob- 
tain maintenance from the husband. 

As in Great Britain, a widow is eligi- 
ble for benefit if she has family re- 
sponsibilities that prevent her from 
earning a living or if the situation is 
such that self-support can be pre- 
sumed to be difficult for her. 

In New Zealand a widow with a 
child under age 16 receives a benefit 


29 Beveridge, op. cit., p. 134. 
%° Great Britain, Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, op. cit., p. 29. 


while she has such a child. A mother’s 
allowance may be added to her benefit 
at the discretion of the Social Security 
Commission. A widow who has had a 
child and has been married for 15 
years or one who has spent a total of 
15 years in marriage and in caring for 
her young children is also entitled to 
benefit. Such conditions indicate that 
she has been out of the labor market 
too long to get back easily. In other 
cases, age is the determining factor 
but not the only one. The woman 
who becomes a widow after she is 50 
years old and has been married at 
least 5 years receives a benefit. The 
one who is over 50, was widowed after 
age 40, and was married at least 10 
years also qualifies if at least 15 years 
have elapsed since her marriage. 
Some widows over age 50 are not eligi- 
ble for widow’s benefits. Those who 
were widowed before they reached age 
40 and did not have children presum- 
ably had time to get a foothold in the 
labor market. Those who were 
widowed when they were over 40 but 
under 50, who had no children, and 
who had not been married 10 years 
had probably not lost their earning 
capacity and could return to their pre- 
vious employment. 

Australia pays benefits to a widow 
over age 50 regardless of marriage 
duration, presence of children, or age 
when widowed. The interruptions to 
her working career as a result of mar- 
riage supposedly have made the widow 
less able than the spinster to support 
herself in the 10 years preceding re- 
tirement age. Austialia also provides 
a benefit for a widow who has a child 
under the age of 16 (or under 18 if 
attending school). “In caring for 
their children, widows are performing 
a national service, and are entitled 
to community assistance both for 
themselves and for the one child not 
covered by child endowment.”* A 
widow who is under age 50, has no 
child, and is in necessitous circum- 
stances receives a benefit for not more 
than 26 weeks immediately following 
her husband’s death. The Director- 
General of Social Services determines 
whether she is in need, and no income 
or property exemptions are given in 
the law. This benefit, like the 13- 








3% Australia, Parliament, Joint Commit- 
tee on Social Security, Interim Report, 
Sept. 24, 1941, p. 8. 
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week British benefit, helps the widow 
support herself while she is adjusting 
to new conditions. 


Husband 

The husband rarely appears as a 
dependent because he is usually the 
family earner who supports others. 
The social security systems of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand help him to 
maintain his position as family bread- 
winner by giving him benefits when he 
is aged, disabled, unemployed, or sick, 
and by providing allowances for his 
dependents. Those benefits are, of 
course, usually paid only when his re- 
sources, combined with his wife’s, are 
below specified levels. 

If a wife qualifies for sickness or un- 
employment benefit, Australia permits 
her to claim an allowance for a de- 
pendent husband, regardless of the 
reason for his dependency. If he 
draws a pension in his own right 
amounting to £1 or more a week, he 
is disqualified as a dependent. A pen- 
sion of less than £1 reduces the de- 
pendent’s allowance proportionately. 
New Zealand makes no specific provi- 
sion for a husband’s allowance when 
a -wife draws unemployment or sick- 
ness benefits; conceivably, a husband 
might qualify for the adult depend- 
ent’s allowance as a “person who for 
the time being has the care of the 
home of the applicant.” 

A husband does not qualify as a 
dependent when his wife receives an 
age or invalidity benefit in either Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand, nor does he 
qualify for a widower’s benefit. The 
need for such provisions is almost 
eliminated by the payment of benefits 
for all major risks. 


Child 


Since New Zealand pays family al- 
lowances for all children in the family, 
a child’s allowance is not added to the 
cash benefit paid when earnings are 
interrupted or terminated. The pay- 
ment of family allowance is made irre- 
spective of family resources. The 
need of the child who has lost both 
parents is recognized by New Zealand 
in the payment of orphan’s benefits. 
These benefits are higher in amount 
than the family allowances and pre- 
sumably give the child a better chance 
to be cared for in a family. 

Australia makes no special provision 


for orphans. Its family allowance 
program excludes the first child in the 
family, and therefore provision for 
that child is made in most of the cash 
benefits. The widow with a child re- 
ceives a higher benefit than other 
widows, and the unemployment or 
sickness beneficiary who has one or 
more children in his care receives 5s. 
more a week. A child’s allowance is 
added to the invalidity benefit also but 
not to the age benefit except when the 
pensioner is permanently incapaci- 
tated. “Believing that as a rule it is 
quite impossible to avoid hardship 
where the breadwinner of the family 
has been so seriously stricken with ill- 
ness as to be permanently incapaci- 
tated for work, the Government took 
the view that dependents of invalid 
pensioners are in a particularly un- 
enviable position.” * 


Other Dependents 


Aged and disabled persons, who 
must often rely on relatives for sup- 
port, receive pensions in Australia and 
New Zealand if their resources are 
below specified levels.. Widows also 
get benefits during periods when self- 
support can be presumed to be par- 
ticularly difficult. While these bene- 
fits relieve most persons of caring for 
dependents other than a wife and 
child, some workers may contribute to 
the support of other relatives.” The 
social security systems do not pro- 
vide dependents’ allowances for these 
relatives when the worker’s earnings 
are interrupted, unless they are caring 
for his home. 

The housekeeper is the only “de- 
pendent” other than husband, wife, 
or child for whom an allowance is 
provided when a worker is unem- 
ployed or sick. In both countries, 
this allowance is discretionary and is 
made only if the benefit is not in- 
creased for a dependent wife. New 
Zealand’s payment is made for any 
person who for the time being cares 
for the applicant’s home, without re- 


% Australia, Department of Social Serv- 
ices, Second Report of the Director-Gen- 
eral of Social Services, 1943, p. 5. 

33 Australia excludes from income any 
gifts received from father, mother, son, or 
daughter. Both countries permit the 
pensioner to have a certain amount of 
exempt income without a reduction in the 
pension. 


gard to the sex of either housekeeper 
or applicant. The Australian pay- 
ment is more restricted. The appli- 
cant must be a man who has the 
custody, care, and control of one or 
more children. The housekeeper 
must be a woman substantially de- 
pendent on the man but not his em- 
ployee and not receiving an age, in- 
validity, or widow’s pension of £1 a 
week or more. The allowance is re- 
duced if she receives a pension of less 
than £1 a week. 


Canada 


Canada has, in addition to family 
allowances, two social security pro- 
grams established under Dominion 
law—unemployment insurance and 
old-age and blind pensions.“ These 
differ not only from the programs in 
Great Britain, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia, but from each other. 

Coverage under the Canadian pro- 
gram of unemployment insurance is 
more restricted than under the Brit- 
ish system, which covers all em- 
ployed persons, or the systems of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, which pay 
benefits to unemployed persons who 
are seeking work and who are able 
and willing to work. Not only are 
persons in such types of employment 
as agriculture, domestic work, and 
public service excluded, but persons 
employed at weekly or monthly rates 
above specified levels are also left out. 

The Canadian benefits are financed 
through employer and employee con- 
tributions, which vary according to 
wages; the Government contributes to 
the fund for benefit payments and 
also pays all administrative costs. 
The claimant qualifies on the basis of 
contributions paid with respect to 
him. 

Unlike the flat benefit rates of 
Great Britain, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia, benefits in Canada are based 
on the previous wages of the em- 


% Provinces and municipalities have re- 
sponsibility for other measures of eco- 
nomic assistance. All Provinces except 
Prince Edward Island have workmen’s 
compensation and mothers’ allowance 
programs. The municipalities administer 
‘general relief, with grants in some Prov- 
inces from the Provincial Governments. 
See Harry M. Cassidy, “The Canadian So- 
cial Services,” The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science, September 1947, pp. 190-199. 
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ployee. Two benefit rates are pro- 
vided for each wage level—one for 
the worker with dependents and one 
for the worker with none. 


Dependents’ Allowances Under Unem- 
ployment Insurance 

The broad definition of dependents 
enables almost all Canadian workers 
who assume financial responsibility 
for other persons to qualify for the 
higher benefit. A dependent may be 
a wife, a dependent husband, a child 
under 16 years of age, or another rel- 
ative living with the beneficiary. To 
claim his wife as a dependent, the 
man must wholly or chiefly maintain 
her. 

Designation of another relative as 
a dependent helps beneficiaries who 
have assumed unusual family respon- 
sibilities, but a beneficiary needs only 
one dependent to qualify for the 
higher rate and no further increase in 
benefit is made no matter how many 
dependent relatives he may have. The 
relative must be wholly dependent and 
connected by blood relationship (par- 
ent, grandparent, great-grandparent, 
child, grandchild, -great-grandchild, 
brother, sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, or 
niece), by marriage (parent, grand- 
parent, brother or sister of his spouse, 
or his stepchild), or by adoption (child 
legally adopted).* The beneficiary 
must support the relative in a self- 
contained domestic establishment 
maintained by him. 

Finally, Canada permits a claimant 
who has the care of a child under age 
16 to qualify for the higher rate. 
Since family allowances are paid for 
all children in the family, such an in- 
crease in the unemployment insurance 
rate might seem to be duplication. 
Canada, however, does not include 
among the dependents a housekeeper, 
who might be essential to the house- 
hold of the beneficiary with a young 
child. Inclusion of the child serves 
the same purpose as inclusion of a 
housekeeper. 


Income Exemptions in Old-Age and 
Blind Pensions 
Under agreements made with the 
Dominion Government, the Provinces 
pay pensions to aged or blind per- 
= The Unemployment Insurance Regu- 


lations, 1946, Order in Council P. C. 4012, 
gazetted Sept. 28 and effective Oct. 1, 1946. 


sons. The Dominion grants to the 
Province 75 percent of any pension 
up to $30 a month if the pensioner 
has attained age 70, has resided in 
Canada 20 years, and has income (in- 
cluding pension) of $600 a year or less 
if unmarried, of $1,080 or less if mar- 
ried and living with a sighted spouse, 
or of $1,200 or less if married and liv- 
ing with a blind spouse.” The Prov- 
inces may, and some of them do, pro- 
vide additional assistance and services 
for pensioners.” 

A pension under the same terms is 
provided to a blind person who is at 
least 21 years of age, has resided in 
Canada 20 years, and has total income 
(including pension) of $720 a year or 
less if unmarried and with no de- 
pendent child, of $920 or less if un- 
married but with a dependent child, 
of $1,200 or less if married to and 
living with a sighted spouse, or of 
$1,320 or less if married to and living 


36 Under Dominion regulations the fol- 
lowing types of income are to be disre- 
garded: family allowances, mothers’ al- 
lowances, cost-of-living or supplemental 
allowances paid by a Province, pay as- 
signed by a member of the armed forces, 
direct relief in amounts approved by pen- 
sion authority, small casual gifts, contri- 
butions other than for maintenance to 
pensioners who require special care, and 
amounts received by blind pensioners for 
hiring guides (The Old Age Pension Reg- 
ulations, P. C. 1732, gazetted May 15, 
1947). 

37 See Canada, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, Annual Report for 
the Fiscal Year Ended March 31, 1947, 
1948, pp. 76-77. 


with a blind spouse. The higher in- 
come exemptions of the blind pre- 
sumably reflect additional needs that 
result from their disability. 

Since the pension is not supple- 
mented by dependents’ allowances, 
the dependents as such receive no fi- 
nancial assistance under the Domin- 
ion law. The dependent wife of an 
aged pensioner will usually qualify 
for a pension in her own right when 
she reaches age 70, since her period 
of residence is likely to be the same 
as his and her income level is the 
same. Family allowances, of course, 
are paid for all children in the family 
under 16 years of age. 

The additional needs of a pensioner 
with family responsibilities are recog- 
nized in the total income he is per- 
mitted to have. The maximum is $4380 
greater for the married pensioner and 
his wife (whether or not both are 
pensioners) than for the unmarried 
pensioner. The unmarried blind pen- 
sioner with a dependent child is al- 
lowed $200 more in total income than 
such a pensioner without a child; pre- 
sumably, this will permit him to earn 
extra money to employ household 
help. By regulation, family allow- 
ances received for the child are not 
included in the income. While pro- 
visions for a higher maximum income 
do not make additional funds avail- 
able to the pensioner for his depend- 
ents, they do help to protect his living 
standard when he can obtain those 
funds from other sources. 





(Continued from page 2) 
little from that for June. On the 
basis of these ratios, it appears that 
covered unemployment was relatively 
high in Rhode Island (8.8 percent) 
and California (6.4 percent) and low 
(2.0 percent or less) in 20 States. 


Durine Jury, for the first time, the 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fit rolls carried more than 2.5 mil- 
lion persons, whose monthly benefits 
exceeded $50 million. About 2.2 mil- 
lion beneficiaries were actually receiv- 
ing benefits at the end of July, at a 
monthly rate of $42.9 million. The 
net increase of 19,350 beneficiaries was 
the lowest for any month since De- 
cember 1946. The number of children 
receiving benefits decreased by 900 


during July, as benefit payments were 
suspended for many entitled children 
because they earned more than $14.99 
a month from summer jobs in covered 
employment. More than 8,700 child’s 
benefit suspensions were processed 
during July, as compared with an 
average of about 4,000 during the first 
6 months of the year. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
almost 48,000 persons in July, 6 per- 
cent fewer thanin June. The number 
of primary benefit awards increased 
by 3 percent; all other types showed 
a decrease. 


CASE LOADS AND PAYMENTs for public as- 

sistance in the various States contin- 

ued to show changes differing in direc- 
(Continued on page 21) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Size of Firms Covered by 
Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, March 1946* 


For the pay period ending nearest 
the middle of March 1946, about 2.3 
million employing organizations’ re- 
ported the employment of an esti- 
mated 32.5 million workers in jobs 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance (table 1). As compared with 
the 1945 mid-March pay period, the 
number of employing organizations’ 
had increased by 273,100 (nearly 14 
percent). The number of employees, 
however, had decreased slightly, fall- 
ing by 320,000 or 1 percent. These 
changes were the result of a combina- 
tion of several factors: the opening of 
new business enterprises; a slightly 
lower level of employment during the 
reconversion period after the war; and 
a greater number of work stoppages 
in March 1946 than in March 1945. 

In both years the great majority of 
firms had a small number of em- 
ployees, but the majority of the em- 
ployees were in the large concerns. 
Nine-tenths of all employers had less 
than 20 employees, but only one-fifth 
of all workers during the pay period 
in 1945 and one-fourth in 1946 were 
in the employ of these concerns. By 
contrast, the approximately 1.5 per- 
cent of the employing organizations 
with 100 or more employees accounted 
for 63 percent of the workers in 1945 
and 56 percent in 1946. Firms with 
500 or more employees accounted for 
47 percent of the workers in 1945 and 
39 percent in 1946. Approximately 
two-fifths of the workers in 1945 and 
one-third in 1946 worked in concerns 
with 1,000 or more employees. These 
large firms represented only one-tenth 
of 1 percent of all the employing 
organizations in each of these years. 





*Prepared in the Analysis Division, Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 

iThe terms “employing organization,” 
“employer,” “firm,” and “concern” are 
used interchangeably in this discussion; 
they refer to the legal entity filing the 
tax report. 

2 Excludes employers with covered work- 
ers at some time during the first calendar 
quarter but with no employees in the 
pay period nearest March 15. 


Because these data on size of con- 
cern refiect the number of persons 
working for an entire employing or- 
ganization in the mid-March pay pe- 
riod, there are many instances when 
the reported number of workers repre- 
sents employees in more than one 
plant or place of business. A large 
business organization comprising sev- 
eral separately incorporated entities, 
however, is represented here as sev- 
eral employers, although it is ordi- 
narily regarded as a single employer. 

Between March 1945 and March 
1946 both the number of firms and 
the number of employees increased 


among concerns with less than 500 
employees and decreased among the 
larger concerns with 500 or more em- 
ployees (table 1). The reduction in 
the number of workers was particu- 
larly marked in concerns with 10,000 
or more employees—from a total of 
approximately 6.6 million in March 
1945 to slightly less than 4.3 million a 
year later. The increase in the rela- 
tive importance of small employing 
organizations in the first quarter of 
1946 may have been due, to some ex- 
tent, to industrial disputes that 
caused work stoppages in a number of 
large firms and to other temporary 
conditions during the reconversion 
period. 

Taxable wages.—The total of $16.8 


Taste 1.—Estimated number and percentage distribution of employers, wage items, pay- 
eriod employment, and amount of taxable wages under old-age and survivors insurance 
ry size of concern, first calendar quarter of 1945 and of 1946 


[Although these data are based on tabulations of almost 100 percent of the quarterly employer tax reports, 
they are estimates in that they are adjusted to include employers who reported too late for inclusion in the 
tabulations, and the number of employees in the mid-March pay period was estimated for the employing 


organizations that failed to report such information. 


Estimates corrected to Feb. 15, 1948] 





| Number of employees in concern ! 





















































Item | 
10,000 
Total| 0 | 1-3 | 47 | 8-19 | 20-49 | 50-99 [100-499 nl ee | ami 
| | — | over 
Number or amount 
| 
Employers (in thou- | 
sands): 2 
[ee ee” 2,001.0 | 23.3 |1,174.3 | 404.0 | 233.4 | 100.5 34.0 25.6 3.3 2.6 0.2 
1946... ..-..---------- 2,280.0 | 29.2 {1,288.0 | 482.1 | 293.3 | 115.9 38.1 27.7 3.1 2.5 2 
Employees (in thou- | 
sands 
| eee sare RAE SB 32, 803 0 | 1, 949 | 2,078 | 2,759 | 3,018 | 2,322 | 5,269 | 2,233 | 6,554 6, 623 
BOs adatnswewssen -| 32, 483 0 | 2,194 | 2,507 | 3,496 | 3,483 | 2,611 | 5,581 | 2,157 | 6, 4, 270 
Taxable a (in mil- | 
lions): 4 
Se rivistuitincmasedeies $17, 938 $23 | $662 $793 |$1,148 |$1,408 |$1,165 |$2, 740 |$1, 242 |$4,043 | $4,715 
DO so arsece pitino a $16, 840 $18 | $779 |$1,010 |$1,614 |$1,800 |$1,386 |$2, 992 |$1,190 |$3, 570 | $2, 483 
Wage items (in thou- | | 
sands):5 
Se ae 43, 033 98 | 2,485 | 2,776 | 3,827 | 4,217 | 3,196 | 7,124 | 2,908 | 8,330 8,071 
| ee 43, 579 | 88 | 2,777 | 3,349 | 4,899 | 5,038 | 3,685 | 7,602 | 2,850 | 7, 903 5, 388 
Percentage distribution 
Employers: 2 it oa 
| a a eee ee 100.0 1.2 58.7 20.2 11.7 5.0  & 13; 0.2 0.1 (6) 
Pin De cai tees 100.0 1.3 56.5 21.1 | 12.9 5.1 je Le a -l (®) 
mployees: 3 
EEE | 100.0 | 0 5.9 6.3 | 8.4 9.2 ye! 16.1 6.8 | 20.0 20.2 
PR soc wtoroneese Saisie 100.0 | 0 6.8 7.7 10.8 10.7 8.0 17.2 6.6 19.0 13.1 
axabile wages: 
ere 100.0 1 3.7 4.4 6.4 7.8 6.5 15.3 6.9 | 22.5 26.3 
BS Sissi ee ceaces 100.0 1 4.6 6.0 9.6 10.7 8.2 17.8 re 71.3 14.7 
Wage items: 5 | | 
pt Aaah tc 100.0] .2| 58| 65} 89] 98] 7.4] 166] 68] 194! 188 
Sa Fe PEE | 100.0} .2{ 64) 7.7] 11.2] 116 | 8&5] 17.4] 65] 181] 124 
\ 











1 Number employed during the mid-March pay 
period. 

2 An employer represents a legal entity, such as a 
corporation, partnership, or single ownership, which 
filed a single tax return for the entire concern. Only 
employers paying taxable wages for employments 
during the quarter are included. The estimated 
total number of employers differs slightly from 
previously released estimates based on a different 
source. 

3 Persons employed during the mid-March pay 
period. 


4 Wages paid for covered employment during first 
calendar quarter; excludes wages over $3,000 paid by 
any 1 employer to any 1 worker. x 

5 A wage item represents a single report of taxable 
wages as indicated on the individual employer tax 
return. Because the same worker may have been 
employed by more than 1 concern in a quarter and 
thus may have been reported more than once, these 
figures do not represent an unduplicated count of 
workers during the quarter. 

6 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLEe 2.—Estimated average taxable wage! 
per wage item® by size of concern, first 
calendar quarter of 1945 and 1946 - 


[Although these data are based on tabulations of 
almost 100 percent of the quarterly employer tax 
reports, they are estimates in that they are adjusted 
to include employers who reported too late for 
inclusion in the tabulations, and the number of 
employees in the mid-March pay period was esti- 
mated for the employing organizations that failed 
to report such information. Estimates corrected 

to Feb. 15, 1948] 




















| centage 
Number of employees # | 1945 1946 | change, 
1945 to 

1946 
$417 $386 | —7.4 
234 | 26 | —12.0 
266 280 +5.3 
285; 302) +6.0 
300 | 329 +9.7 
334 357 +6.9 
365 376 +3.0 
385 394 +2.3 
427 417 —2.3 
485 452 —6.8 
584 | 461 —21.1 





1 Wages paid for covered employment during 
first calendar quarter; excludes wages over $3,000 
paid by any employer to any 1 worker. 

2 A wage item represents a single report of taxable 
wages as indicated on the individual employer tax 
return. 

3’ Number employed during the mid-March pay 
period. 


billion in taxable wages reported for 
the first calendar quarter of 1946 was 
about 6 percent less than the amount 
reported for the corresponding period 
of 1945. The average taxable wage 
per wage item®* decreased from $417 
in 1945 to $386 in 1946 (table 2). . This 
decline can be accounted for almost 
entirely by the smaller average among 
firms with 500 or more employees in 
the mid-March pay period of 1946 as 
compared with the corresponding fig- 
ure for 1945. The decrease was espe- 
cially large among firms with 10,000 
Or more employees. In firms with 
from 1 to 499 employees, by contrast, 
the average taxable wage per wage 
item during the first quarter in- 
creased in 1946. 

Among the factors responsible for 
the decrease in the average per wage 
item were: an increase in work stop- 
pages in the first quarter of 1946 over 
those in the same period in 1945,‘ 
higher labor turn-over, less overtime 
employment, and a postwar decrease 


3? A wage item represents a single report 
of taxable wages as indicated on the indi- 
vidual employer tax return. 

‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics, Work Stop- 
pages Caused by Labor-Management Dis- 
putes in 1946, Bulletin No. 918, 1947, p. 10, 
table 2. 


805754—48——-3 


in the number of wage bonuses. Ap- 
parently these factors were most sig- 
nificant among firms that employed 
500 or more employees. Among firms 
with fewer employees the slight in- 
crease in the average reflects in- 
creasing continuity of operation after 
wartime restrictions on production 
had been lifted and the competitive 
position of the smaller employers had 
been improved. 

Both in 1945 and in 1946 the aver- 
age taxable wage per wage item in- 
creased with the size of the firm as 
measured by the number of employees 
in the pay period nearest March 15 
(table 2). For the first quarter of 
1946 the average increased from $280 
for concerns that had from one to 
three employees in this pay period to 
$461 for those with 10,000 or more em- 
Pployees. The extent to which the 
differences in these averages are due 
to differences in the duration of cov- 
ered employment during January- 
March or to differences in wage rates 
and types of labor employed cannot 
be determined from the data reported. 
Inasmuch as the same individual may 
have had wage items reported by 
more than one employer during the 
quarter, the average taxable wage per 
wage item does not indicate the aver- 
age amount of taxable wages received 
by each person with wage credits dur- 
ing the quarter.’ 


5Data are not available on the num- 
ber of employees in covered jobs during 
the quarter by size of firm. Data like 
those in table 1, classified by the indus- 
try, State, and county of the employing 
organization, are tabulated by the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 





Nonrelief Income of 
Retired Insurance 
Beneficiaries in Boston* 


In the fall of 1946, representatives 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance interviewed 556 pri- 
mary beneficiaries and aged widows 
in Boston to obtain information about 
their resources. All of them had be- 
come entitled to insurance benefits 
during the period 1940-44, and all had 


*Prepared in the Analysis Division, Bu- 
reau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 


received a benefit check each month of 
the year covered py the study—12 
months ending in September to De- 
cember 1946. Most of the beneficiaries 
were completely retired, but six earned 
less than $15 in 1 month or more in 
jobs covered by the insurance pro- 
gram, and 53 worked in noncovered 
employment; a few of the latter group 
received relatively high earnings. 
Some indication of the economic situ- 
ation of the 556 beneficiaries is pro- 
vided by comparing their income, ex- 
cluding any public assistance pay- 
ments, with the cost of their require- 
ments at the Massachusetts public as- 
sistance level. 

A majority of the retired benefici- 
aries and aged widows interviewed had 
less income (exclusive of public as- 
sistance payments) than the amount 
budgeted for old-age assistance re- 
cipients in Boston. The proportion of 
beneficiaries with such low incomes 
varied somewhat according to benefi- 
ciary type. From 60 to 64 percent of 
the nonmarried men, the men whose 
wives were entitled to a wife’s benefit, 
and the men whose wives were not en- 
titled had nonrelief incomes below the 
local public assistance level. The cor- 
responding proportion for aged wi- 
dows was 68 percent and for aged 
women who were entitled on their own 
wage records, 74 percent. 

The costs of the beneficiaries’ re- 
quirements at the Massachusetts pub- 
lic assistance level were calculated 
from the basic data given in the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Wel- 
fare standard budget. To these 
amounts was added $55 per person for 
medical care, an item not included in 
the standard budget.” 

The following comparison of the 
median nonrelief incomes? of the in- 
surance beneficiaries with the costs of 
their requirements at the public as- 
sistance level when living alone in 
their own home® indicates the rela- 


1 Massachusetts pays for medical care 
as required by each recipient. The $55 
allowance is the average annual cost of 
medical care for public assistance recipi- 
ents in Massachusetts. 

2Includes noncash income from an 
owned home. 


* The budgeted costs of requirements at 
the public assistance level are less if aged 
persons share households with sons and 
daughters or if they room and board. 
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tively low incomes of the majority 
of the insurance beneficiaries: 








| Cost of re- 

quirements 

Median | at the public 
Type of beneficiary nonrelief assistance 
income level when 


living alone 
in own home 





Single beneficiaries: 


Nonmarried men----_- $480 $921 
Female primary bene- 
ee 368 915 
Aged widows.......... 444 915 
Couples: 
Men with entitled 
St. eee 1,109 1, 283 
Men with nonentitled 
WOES kc ns cend 1,075 1, 283 











1 A few female primary beneficiaries were married 
and living with their husbands. The cost of the 
requirements of these couples was the same as for 
the men and their wives, entitled and nonentitled. 
The married female primary beneficiaries are not 
included in this tabulation. 


Some beneficiaries, of course, sup- 
plemented their incomes by using 
their savings, and some received pub- 
lic assistance during the year studied. 
The proportions receiving public as- 
sistance were as follows: 17 percent of 
the couples in which the wife was 
entitled, 18 percent of the couples in 
which the wife was not entitled, 18 
percent of the aged widows, 24 per- 
cent of the nonmarried men, and 27 
percent of the female primary bene- 
ficiaries. 

From 39 to 50 percent of the dif- 
ferent beneficiary types had below-as- 
sistance incomes and did not receive 
public assistance. Some of them 
would have been disqualified for pub- 
lic assistance because they had more 
assets than public assistance recipi- 
ents could have or because they had 
adult children able to contribute to 
their support. Those who had be- 
low-assistance incomes and whose 
other resources probably would not 
have disqualified them for assistance 
if they had applied for it constituted 
from 13 to 18 percent of the bene- 
ficiaries of the different types. Alto- 
gether, 31 percent of the aged widows 
and the couples with the wife not en- 
titled to benefits, 35 percent of the 
couples with the wife entitled to bene- 
fits, 38 percent of the nonmarried 
men, and 45 percent of the female 
primary beneficiaries either received 
public assistance or probably could 
have qualified for it on the basis of 
their resources. 

These findings, of course, are lim- 
ited to a group of retired primary 


beneficiaries and aged widows in Bos- 
ton and in a State whose public as- 
sistance level is one of the highest 
in the country. A comparison of 
beneficiary incomes with the stand- 
ard budget for public assistance in 
another State might lead to far dif- 
ferent results, particularly if the as- 
sistance standard was markedly lower. 





Hearings in Public 
Assistance, January 1945- 
December 1947 


Since the latter part of 1944, State 
assistance agencies have been report- 
ing to the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
on a voluntary basis, statistical data 
on hearings in the programs for the 
three special types of public assist- 
ance. The data include the kind of 
agency action questioned by the 
claimant who requests a hearing, the 
method of disposing of the request (by 
hearing decision or otherwise), the re- 
sult of the request for the claimant, 
the time lapse from receipt of the re- 
quest by the State agency to its dis- 
position, and the principal issue in- 
volved in the request. 

Most State agencies participated in 
this project during all or part of the 
period January 1945-December 1947. 
A total of 54 agencies in 45 jurisdic- 
tions (including Alaska and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) have submitted re- 
ports for one or more semiannual 
periods, and data are available for the 
entire 3 years for 44 agencies in 41 
States.?, As of January 1948, statis- 
tical reports on hearings will be re- 
quired from all State agencies. 

A very wide range exists among the 
States in the relative numbers of 
hearing requests. This range reflects 
differences not only in State policy 
and practice directly related to hear- 
ings but also in many other aspects of 
public assistance administration. 


1 Additional data based on State reports 
are published in Hearings in Public Assist- 
ance, semiannual release of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. For a general discus- 
sion of the role of hearings in the public 
assistance program, see Bernard W. Scholz, 
“Hearings in Public Assistance,” Social 
Security Bulletin, July 1948, pp. 14-18. 

?Data are not available for the entire 
period for one or more programs in each 
of four of the 41 States, 


The Social Security Act provides 
that any person whose claim for as- 
sistance is denied shall have an oppor- 
tunity for a fair hearing before the 
State agency. The extent to which 
this right is recognized in practice is, 
of course, not indicated by statistical 
information alone. Many types of 
qualitative information are _ also 
needed for evaluating hearing proce- 
dures. 

Although the right to a fair hear- 
ing is one of the most important safe- 
guards of the individual’s right to an 
equitable determination of his eli- 
gibility for assistance and the amount 
of his payment, hearings cannot sub- 
stitute for sound administration. 
The statistical data provide no ready 
answer to the question of how many 
hearing requests may reasonably be 
expected in a well-administered as- 
sistance program. The receipt of 
relatively few requests may reflect 
successful efforts to meet actual and 
potential dissatisfaction of claimants 
by other methods. Yet the fact that 
an agency receives few hearing re- 
quests may also indicate that all 
claimants are not aware of their right 
to a hearing or that the agency does 
not completely accept the existence 
of that right or the operation of both 
factors. In general a relatively large 
number of requests presumably shows 
that the agency has recognized the 
right to a hearing by making sure 
that claimants are notified of the 
right and of the means by which they 
may exercise it. But the agency may 
sometimes be using the hearing proc- 
ess to meet dissatisfaction that would 
not arise if agency policies were more 
clearly defined, equitably applied, and 
satisfactorily explained to the claim- 
ants. 

During the 3 calendar years 1945- 
47 the number of hearing requests 
filed in the 38 States for which com- 
plete reports are available for all pro- 
grams* ranged from fewer than five 
in three States to more than 7,000 in 
one State. The agencies in each of 
10 States received more than 500 hear- 
ing requests within the 3 years. All 
the others received fewer than 300, 
and agencies in 18 States received 
fewer than 100. Substantial differ- 
“8 Except the Massachusetts aid to the 


blind program, for which data are not 
available for one 6-month period. 
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ences among these States in size of 
the programs by no means account for 
the much greater variations in num- 
ber of hearing requests. 








Number of | Num- 

hearing requests} ber of States 

received, 1945-47 | States 

Less than 5.._--- 3 | Delaware, Nevada. South 
Dakota. 

| a ee 4 | Alabama, Montana, South 
Carolina, Utah. 

PE oncnacane 4 | Arizona, Florida, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island. 

po ae peer eee 7 | Colorado, Connecticut, 
District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Iowa, Mississippi, 
North Dakota. 

100-199. .......-. 6 | Illinois, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Nebraska, 
West Virginia. 

200-299 4 | Arkansas, Kentucky, Min- 
nesota, Virginia. 

300-499 _ 0 

500-099. .......- 5 | California, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, Ohio, Oklahoma, 

1,000-1,499__.__. 4 | Indiana, Missouri, Texas, 
Washington. 

More than 

a See 1 | Massachusetts. 











Since hearing requests result from 
various types of agency action (and 
inaction or delay in action) in all pub- 
lic assistance programs, the relative 
numbers of hearing requests arising 
over certain issues and among the dif- 
ferent programs. vary not only from 
State to State but also within States. 
Rates of hearing requests, in the coun- 
try as a whole and in most States, have 
been consistently much lower in aid to 
dependent children than in either old- 
age assistance or aid to the blind. 
This difference obviously raises a seri- 
ous question whether claimants for 
aid to dependent children are as well 
informed as others about the right to 
a hearing or feel as free to exercise 
that right. Community and recipient 
attitudes toward the assistance pro- 
grams are among the many factors 
that make for differences in rates of 
hearing requests. 

Most requests result from dissatis- 
faction with the determination of the 
assistance payments. Such requests 
may specifically question the amounts 
allowed for requirements or the values 
assigned to resources, or they may 
make a general claim that the amount 
of assistance is too low or protest a 
specific method of determining the 
payment. Next in importance, nu- 
merically, are the hearing requests 
resulting from the rejection of appli- 
cations and from the discontinuance 
of assistance payments. Other re- 
quests—relatively few in number— 


question other types of agency action 
or, More commonly, delay in action 
on applications or on requests for 
changes in payment. Rates for two 
important issues have been computed 
by relating the number of requests 
arising from the rejection of appli- 
cations to the total number of appli- 
cations rejected, and the number of 
requests resulting from discontinu- 
ance of assistance to the total num- 
ber of cases closed. Rates of requests 
protesting the determination of the 
assistance payment cannot be accu- 
rately computed, because no data are 
available on the number of changes 
in assistance payments or requests for 
changes that are not granted or not 
acted upon. A comparison of the 
number of hearing requests based on 
the determination of the assistance 
payment with the total number of 
cases receiving assistance provides a 
measure of the volume of requests in 
relation to case load. This compari- 
son results, of course, in a consider- 
able understatement of the actual 
rate of such requests in relation to 
the number of agency actions. 

In the State with by far the greatest 
volume of hearing requests, claimants 
questioning determination of the old- 
age assistance payments totaled fewer 
than 12 for every 1,000 cases receiving 
assistance in the 3-year period. In 
all reporting States combined, the 
rate of such requests was less than 1 
per 1,000. Rates of requests arising 
from rejection of applications for old- 
age assistance have not exceeded 14 
per 1,000 applications rejected in all 
reporting States, and rates of requests 
resulting from discontinuance of old- 
age assistance have not exceeded 12 
per 1,000 cases closed for reasons 
other than the death of the recipient. 
Among the States, rates from these 
two types of agency action have 
ranged from 0 to 99 per 1,000. The 
highest rates within any given report- 
ing period have often reflected sig- 
nificant changes in agency policy. 

Very sharp shifts in numbers and 
rates of hearing requests from one 
6-month reporting period to another 
usually have been clearly related to 
agency policies not directly concerned 
with hearing procedures. For ex- 
ample, recent changes in one State in 
the number of requirements that 
might be considered in determining 


the old-age assistance payment and 
in the method of applying the $40 
maximum resulted in the filing of 149 
hearing requests in July-December 
1947; the largest number reported in 
any previous 6-month period was 
seven. Less apparent are any trends 
directly related to hearing procedures 
as such. There is some indication, 
however, that improvement in meth- 
ods of notifying claimants of their 
right to a hearing and simplification 
of hearing procedures have led some 
States to handle dissatisfaction rela- 
tively more frequently through the 
hearing process than through other 
adjustment procedures. In general, 
however, except when new legislation 
or revision of agency policy has made 
for widespread changes in assistance 
payments or the closing of many 
cases, the number of hearing requests 
handled in any given State has shown 
only relatively small shifts from one 
reporting period to another. 


Disposition of Hearing Requests 


Of more than 18,000 hearing re- 
quests disposed of by all agencies re- 
porting for all or part of the period 
1945-47, almost six-tenths (57 per- 
cent) were disposed of by hearing. 
For the others, either the State or 
local agency made an adjustment sat- 
isfactory to the claimant or the claim- 
ant withdrew his request for some 
other reason or, less frequently, the 
agency dismissed the request without 
holding a hearing. 

The claimant may withdraw his re- 
quest for a hearing when he is satis- 
fied with an adjustment made in his 
favor or when he becomes convinced 
that agency policy has been correctly 
interpreted and applied in his case 
and that no purpose will be served by 
a hearing. He may, on the other 
hand, continue his request for a hear- 
ing if he remains dissatisfied, even 
when some adjustment has been made. 
He may also want a hearing in order 
to enter a protest against agency 
policy despite his agreement that it 
has been correctly applied. 

Some agencies dismiss any hearing 
request not filed within a specified 
time after the agency has taken the 
action which is questioned. A request 
may also be dismissed because the 
claimant died or because he failed to 
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appear at the scheduled hearing or 
hearings. Some agencies schedule a 
hearing only once and dismiss the 
hearing request if the claimant, with- 
out good cause, fails to appear. Others 
reschedule the hearing. If the claim- 
ant does not appear on the second date 
set, the case may be reviewed and the 
request disposed of without a hearing 
on the basis of the record, or, if the 
claimant can show a good reason for 
his failure to attend, the hearing may 
be scheduled for a third time. 

One or two agencies, on the basis of 
prehearing investigations, have dis- 
missed requests they considered un- 
justifiable, unless the claimant speci- 
fically insisted on a hearing before the 
State agency. Such practice is being 
discontinued, however, as the agencies 
come to recognize that, once a hear- 
ing request has been filed, only the 
claimant has the right to terminate 
it. 

Variations in the proportion of re- 
quests disposed of by hearing may re- 
flect not only differences in emphasis 
on hearings as distinct from prehear- 
ing adjustments but also differences 
in the particular types of issues in- 
volved in the requests. Issues difficult 
to resolve, especially those not clearly 
covered by existing agency policy, are 
most likely to be carried through to 
a hearing decision. If an adjustment 
in the claimant’s favor can readily be 
made because of revision or reinter- 
pretation of agency policy, a change 
in the claimant’s circumstances, or 
discovery of an error on the part of 
the agency, the request is likely to be 
disposed of without a hearing. 

For example, in July-December 
1947, one agency received an unusually 
large number of hearing requests be- 
cause a revised method of prorating 
shelter costs resulted in cuts in pay- 
ments for many recipients. This pol- 
icy was rescinded and the agency dis- 
posed of about 70 percent of all 
requests without hearings, although it 
usually holds hearings on the majority 
of requests. Another agency during 
one reporting period disposed of a 
relatively large number of hearing re- 
quests on the same issue—a question 
of agency interpretation of new legis- 
lation—by holding a hearing on one 
request and applying that hearing de- 
cision, by prior agreement with the 
claimants, to the other requests. 


Despite shifts in the proportion of 
requests disposed of by hearing that 
may reflect the relative ease or diffi- 
culty with which particular issues are 
resolved, there are some fairly con- 
sistent interstate differences in the 
extent to which requests are disposed 
of by hearing. During the period 
1945-47, agencies in seven of the 21 
States that disposed of 100 or more 
hearing requests held hearings on 
three-fourths or more of all requests. 
Agencies in 10 additional States dis- 
posed of more than half of all requests 
through hearings. At the other ex- 
treme, one State agency disposed of 
more than four-fifths of all requests 
without holding hearings. 














Per- Per- 

cent cent 

of re- of re- 
quests quests 

State | dis- State dis- 

| posed posed 

of by of by 

hear- hear- 

ing ing 
Michigan----_--- 89 }| Georgia-_.-----. 63 
eee 87 || Kentucky--_---- 62 
: eee 87 || California-_-___-- 60 
TNO. cocace tical 85 || Nebraska---_-- 54 
Minnesota-__--_-- 82 || Wisconsin-_----_| 53 
West Virginia -- - 82 || Massachusetts --| 52 
ea 79 || Maine-----.--- 39 
Arkansas---_---- 74 || Virginia... ._-- 38 
Louisiana-.------- 73 || Washington.---- 7 
Missouri-------- 68 || Indiana-__----- 17 

cr pemeame Ere 65 











Time Lapse in Disposing of Hearing 
Requests 


Data on the time required for dis- 
posing of hearing requests show 
clearly the effects of certain policies 
and practices in hearing procedures. 
Some agencies have established time 
standards, either total time that may 
elapse from receipt of the hearing re- 
quest by the State agency to final dis- 
position or a series of time standards 
for various steps in the hearing proc- 
ess, and many of these agencies have 
disposed of the bulk of their hearing 
requests within the specified time 
limits. Various circumstances may, 
of course, prevent an agency’s meet- 
ing its time standards. Hearings 
may be postponed at the request of 
the claimant. Final disposition may 
be delayed because the hearing is re- 
scheduled when the claimant is un- 
able to come at the time first set. Oc- 


casionally, State agencies have post- 
poned decisions on hearing requests 


pending: reconsideration of interpre- 
tation of policy or pending court de- 
cisions that will determine agency de- 
cisions on other cases. 

When the number of hearing re- 
quests is unusually large, they may be 
disposed of less promptly than nor- 
mally. But two of the agencies that 
have handled relatively large num- 
bers of requests have maintained a 
fairly consistent record of disposing of 
most requests within 2 months. One 
of these agencies assigned field rep- 
resentatives to help the regular staff of 
referees dispose of the unprecedented- 
ly large number of requests received 
in one period. 

Agencies in four of the 21 States 
that disposed of 100 or more hearing 
requests in 1945-47 disposed of more 
than four-fifths of all requests within 
2 months. Only one of these agencies 
had any requests pending as long as 
6 months. Agencies in eight addi- 
tional States disposed of more than 
half of all requests within 2 months. 
On the other hand, three States dis- 
posed of only about a fourth or fewer 
of all requests within that time, and 
in one of these States almost two- 
fifths of the requests remained pend- 
ing for 6 months or longer before final 
disposition. 





Percent of re- 
quests > eae 
0 — 


State 





Within | Within 
2 4 


months} months 





States disposing of 1,000 or more 
requests, 1945-47: 






a 86 99 
2 ene 84 99 
en ee 69 88 
Sn otavnsanchiwegwarardas 19 53 
pS eee een ee t 40 
States disposing of 500-999 re- 
quests: 
SEN iad eee 69 93 
SS eee 56 93 
a Ee 29 73 
RMN. .cccccScenetascscccsceus 27 61 
Co ee ree 20 73 
States disposing of 200-299 re- 
quests: 
ee ee 51 88 
OE RS ee eae ee 43 99 
( Sea ee 36 71 
PR ck vo ncbcenntwasecssecd 27 73 
States disposing of 100-199 re- 
quests: 
RE SP ee ads ee 88 96 
Ee eee eee ee 87 99 
Pn cddcgonemecwdenianenine 72 94 
Kansas... ... ous 64 93 
Wisconsin_. 59 94 
West Virgin SAG 55 92 
i ee ee ee ee eee 49 75 
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Promptness in taking final action 
on hearing requests, essential in all 
States, is of greatest importance in 
those States that make no provision 
for retroactive payments. Obviously 
the value of a hearing is limited if 
the claimant must wait for months to 
learn whether he is eligible for as- 
sistance or what the amount of his 
payment will be. 





Civil-Service Refunds 


In the fiscal year 1947-48, the num- 
ber of refunds of contributions to 
employees who left the Federal civil 
service fell 54 percent below that in 
the preceding fiscal year, while pay- 
ments declined by.37 percent. During 
the first half of 1948, there were 
148,800 refunds to former Federal em- 
ployees—48 percent fewer than in the 
preceding 6 months—while the $38 
million disbursed represented a de- 
cline of 49 percent from the amount 
in July-December 1946. 

The number of refunds to former 
Federal employees increased from 
17,800 in 1940 to a high of 1,599,500 
in 1946, then declined to 683,000 in 


Number and amount of civil-service refunds, 
by specified period, 1940-48 } 


{In thousands] 




















| Refunds 
Period — 
| Number | Amount 
Calendar year: | 
|. (Near 17.8 $3, 277 
De BESS Aa oe eee ae 32.4 4, 616 
ee a ee ee 67.3 6, 357 
ae ee 204.3 10, 809 
SA ees 704. 2 42, 156 
oo ESS eer a 858. 1 , 992 
: |, ae ee 1, 599.5 , 594 
a A en ele > anaes 683.0 155, 892 
January-June. ___-__..__- 398.3 81, 130 
July-December - --._..---- 284. 7 74, 762 
8: 

January-June___.._.__.-- 148.8 38, 369 
, See 29.7 7, 703 
NS ind. Sid wedee 20.5 5,079 
Wg era 21.4 5, 281 
, "ee eee 25.5 6, 464 
May 25.1 6, 552 
PO Ficinacdtawicatimnnn 26.6 7, 290 








1 Refunds principally from civil-service retirement 
and disability fund but also from Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by the Civil Service Commission. 

1 Excludes War Department refunds for July- 
December; see footnote 3. 

3 Includes $13,926,000 refunded during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1946, to 183,500 civilian employees 
of the War Department, calendar-year data are not 
available. 


Source: Civil Service Commission. 


1947. There were 148,800 refunds dur- 
ing the first half of 1948 as compared 
with 398,300 for January-June 1947. 
The liquidation of wartime agencies 
and functional curtailments in many 
permanent departments and agencies 
account for the large number of re- 
funds in 1945 and 1946; they were less 
important factors in 1947. The com- 
paratively small number in the first 


half of 1948 indicates that the postwar 
adjustments in Federal Government 
employment have been largely com- 
pleted. 

The average refund for January— 
June 1947 was $204; the average for 
the comparable period of 1948 was 
$258. Averages in the first 6 months 
of 1948 ranged from $247 in March to 
$274 in June. 





(Continued from page 15) 


tion and size. In most States the 
changes in July were small. In Louisi- 
ana, however, a major change in the 
old-age assistance law and a greatly 
increased appropriation for public 
welfare led to program changes that 
raised the number of recipients by 
more than half and more than doubled 
the average payment. The present 
law specifies that, for any person enti- 
tled to old-age assistance, minimum 
need shall be considered to be not less 
than $50 for one person and not less 
than $45 each for two or more eligible 
persons in a household. A recipient’s 
income and resources, if any, are to be 
taken into consideration. In carrying 
out the law, the State agency issued 
rules and regulations liberalizing the 
real and personal property provisions 
governing eligibility. Some 32,000 re- 
cipients were added to the rolls during 
July as a result of the changes, bring- 
ing the proportion of all aged persons 
in the State receiving old-age assist- 
ance to the highest in the Nation—63 
percent. 

The Louisiana Legislature did not 
change the provisions relating to need 
for the other types of assistance. 
These programs shared, however— 
though to a smaller extent—in the 
increased appropriations for public 
welfare. For these types of assist- 
ance, also, assistance standards were 
liberalized by bringing the cost figures 
up to date for certain consumption 
items. An earlier cut of $3 a person 
in payments for aid to dependent 
children and aid to the blind as well 
as for old-age assistance was elimi- 
nated; payments for general assist- 
ance were made for the amount of 
need as established, instead of for 50 
percent of such need. Louisiana had 
ranked forty-second among the States 
in the size of its average old-age as- 
sistance payment and forty-first for 


aid to dependent children and aid to 
the blind; within the month it rose 
to eleventh for old-age assistance, 
thirtieth for aid to dependent chil- 
dren, and twenty-fifth for aid to the 
blind. From a ranking of thirty- 
fifth for general assistance, it rose to 
sixteenth. 

The flat amount established in 
Colorado for total income was again 
raised (to $83) to enable the State 
to distribute all earmarked funds dur- 
ing the calendar year. The average 
payment rose $15, and the case load 
was increased by 200 persons, many 
of whom were made eligible by the 
change in the amount of total income 
assured to recipients. 

In contrast, Maryland and Texas 
reduced by about 16 percent and 7 
percent, respectively, the case loads 
for aid to dependent children. In 
Maryland this action was taken to 
avoid a reduction in payments; in 
Texas, to avoid cutting payments 
further. The average payment in 
this program rose somewhat in each 
of these States. 

In the Nation the total number of 
recipients of old-age assistance rose 
1.7 percent in July, and the number 
of persons receiving aid to the blind, 
0.6 percent. The total case load for 
aid to dependent children dropped 
very slightly; the case load for gen- 
eral assistance decreased 2 percent. 
Largely because of the increases in 
payments in Louisiana and Colorado, 
total expenditures for assistance were 
$4 million, or 3 percent, higher than in 
June 1948. 


Bureau of Federal Credit Unions 
Established in the Social 
Security Administration 

On June 29, 1948, President Tru- 
man signed Public Law No. 813, which 
transferred supervision of all Fed- 
eral credit unions from the Federal 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Recent Publications in the Field 
of Social Security’ 


General 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Advances in Insurance Coverage— 
Accident Prevention and Control. 
New York: The Association, 1948. 
39 pp. (Insurance Series No. 78.) 


BraSIL. COMISSAO DO ESTUDOS DE AS- 
SISTENCIA SocIAL AOS SERVIDORES DO 
Estapo. Assisténcia Médico-Social 
Aos Servidores do Estado. Rio de 
Janeiro: The Commission, 1947. 
715 pp. 

A report on the medical services and 
social insurance provided for public 
employees of Brazil. 


CHapmaNn, A. L., and GREVE, CLIFFORD. 
“State-Local Grant-In-Aid Formu- 
las.” Public Health Reports, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 63, May 21, 1948, pp. 
673-676. 10 cents. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DEBT POLICY. 
Our National Debt and Life Insur- 


ance. New York: The Committee, 
1948. 13 pp. (National Debt Series 
6.) 25 cents. 


Discusses the manner in which the 
national debt affects the welfare of 
policyholders and beneficiaries in the 
light of high living costs and low in- 
terest rates. 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
Community Health and Welfare 
Services, 42 Urban Areas, 1946. New 
York: Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., Feb. 1948. 24 pp. 
(Bulletin 136.) 

Reports on trends in health and 
welfare services and discusses the vol- 
ume and types of services provided 
during 1946 in urban areas with a 
combined population of approxi- 
mately 30 million people. 


DE SCHWEINITZ, Karu. “The Develop- 
ment of Governmental Responsibil- 
ity for Human Welfare.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 6, Aug. 1948, 
pp. 147-152 f. 50 cents. 





*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but orders must be directed to 
publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Administration or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal publi- 
cations for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Ducty, Joun M. What is a Low In- 
come Family? Chicago: Chicago 
Housing Authority, Nov. 1947. 24 
pp. 

Analyzes incomes of various types 
of urban families. 

ELLISON, JEROME. These Rights Are 
Ours to Keep. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 1948. 31 pp. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 140.) 
20 cents. 

Summarizes the sections of the Re- 
port of the President’s Committee on 
Civil Rights that deal with racial and 
religious discrimination. 

Kossoris, Max D. “Absenteeism and 
Injury Experience of Older Work- 
ers.” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 67, July 1948, pp. 
16-19. 40 cents. 

MILBANK MEMORIAL FUND. Postwar 
Problems of Migration. New York: 
The Fund, 1947. 173 pp. $1. 
Includes the following papers pre- 

sented at the round table on popula- 

tion problems: Recent Refugee Immi- 

gration From Europe, by Maurice R. 

Davie; Wartime Shifts of the Civilian 

Population, by Henry S. Shryock, Jr.; 

and Special Problems of Negro Migra- 

tion During the War, by Ira De A. 

Reid. 

NETHERLANDS. MINISTERIE VAN SOcI- 
ALE ZAKEN. Documents Dealing 
With Social Development in the 
Netherlands. The Hague: The 
Ministry, July 1947. 13 documents. 
Reviews social legislation and con- 

ditions and problems in sickness and 

accident insurance, social assistance, 
old-age pensions, and allied fields. 

NEw ZEALAND. SocrAL SEcurITy DE- 
PARTMENT. Social Security, Mone- 
tary Benefits and War Pensions in 
New Zealand. Wellington: E. V. 
Paul, Govt. Printer, 1948. 51 pp. 
Outlines the history, functions, and 

activities of the Social Security De- 

partment and describes the benefits 
that it administers. 

ROSENTHAL, RosBert J. “Organized 
Labor’s Social Security Program: 
1948.” Social Forces, Baltimore, 
Vol. 26, Mar. 1948, pp. 337-342. $1. 

Rusk, Howarp A., and TAYLOR, EUGENE 
J. A Directory of Agencies and Or- 
ganizations Concerned With Re- 
habilitation and Services to the 
Handicapped. New York: The New 
York Times, 1947. 133 pp. 10 
cents. 


SmitH,T. Lynn. Population Analysis. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1948. 421 pp. $4.50. 
Summarizes our present knowledge 

in the field of demography and ex- 

plains the techniques used in popula- 
tion analysis. Devotes one section to 
migration. 

SocIAL PLANNING CouNcrIL oF St. Lovis 
AND St. Lovis County. Facts on 
Health and Welfare Expenditures 
in St. Louis and St. Louis County. 
St. Louis: The Council, 1948. 15 pp. 
The eighth in a series of reports 

published by the Council during 1947- 

48. The other reports are Facts on 

Hospital Costs, Facts on Community 

Health Services, Financial Assistance 

and Adjusted Services, Facts on 

Homes for Aged, Facts on Children’s 

Homes, Facts on Day Care Services, 

and Facts on Recreation Services. 


U. S. BUREAU OF THE BupGET. LIBRARY. 
Federal Grants-In-Aid: Selected 
References. Washington: The Li- 
brary, Feb. 1947. 14 pp. Processed. 


U. S. Bureav or Lasor StarTIstTICcs. 
Wage Trends and Wage Policies: 
Various Foreign Countries. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 
54pp. (Bulletin No. 934.) 25 cents. 
A series of reports on wage trends 

and policies, 1938-48, in Austria, Bel- 

gium, Canada, Denmark, France, 

Great Britain, Sweden, and Switzer- 

land. 


U. S. Presment. The Midyear Eco- 
nomic Report of the President .. . 
July 30, 1948. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 115 pp. 
30 cents. 

Includes the midyear report of the 

Council of Economic Advisers. 


U. S. SELECTIVE SERVICE SysTEM. De- 
pendency Deferment. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 323 pp. 
(Special Monograph No. 8.) 
Outlines the dependency deferment 

policies under Selective Service to pro- 

tect the home and the family and at 
the same time meet the manpower 
needs of the armed forces. 


WILLOUGHBY, GERTRUDE. “Social Se- 
curity in France and Britain.” Po- 
litical Quarterly, London, Vol. 19, 
Jan.—Mar. 1948, pp. 49-59. 

Traces the developments in both 
countries since the war and compares 
the systems. 


YOUNGHUSBAND, EILEEN L. Report on 
the Employment and Training of 
Social Workers. Dunfermline, Fife, 
Scotland: Carnegie United King- 
dom Trust, 1947. 180 pp. 


Facilities available in Great Britain. 
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Retirement and Old Age 


CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC. MINISTRY OF 
SocraL WELFARE. Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Insurance: A Contribution to 
the Pattern of Social Security. 
Prague: Orbis, 1948. 213 pp. 

A translation of the Czechoslovak 
National Insurance Act of Apr. 15, 
1948. The Minister of Social Welfare 
traces the development of social in- 
surance in Czechoslovakia and de- 
scribes the benefits under the new 
act. 

EBERLING, E. J. “Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance and Old Age As- 
sistance in the South.” Southern 
Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., Vol. 15, July 1948, pp. 54— 
66. $1. 

Eno, Cuan. “The Place of Employee 
Benefit and Retirement Plans in 
Business.” The Controller, New 
York, Aug. 1948, pp. 390-394. 50 
cents. 

THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SO- 
CIETY OF THE UNITED STATES. GROUP 
ANNUITY DIVISION. Survey of Group 
Annuity Plans of Petroleum Indus- 
try Companies. New York: The So- 
ciety, Sept. 1947. 24 pp. 


RavsBe, AVERY S.- “An Easy Gradua- 
tion to Retirement.” Conference 
Board Personnel Management Rec- 
ord, New York, Vol. 10, June 1948, 
pp. 297-304. 

Considers several compulsory re- 
tirement plans. 

WHEILDON, L. B. “Security for the 
Aged.” Editorial Research Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 2, Aug. 12, 1948, 
pp. 551-566. 

Discusses the need for more ade- 
quate payments under both old-age 
and survivors insurance and old-age 
assistance, as well as for supplements 
to these public programs. 


Employment Security 


BENOIT-SMULLYAN, EMILE. “On the 
Meaning of Full Employment.” Re- 
view of Economics and Statistics. 
Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 30, May 1948, 
pp. 127-134. $5 a year. 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND 
COMMERCE. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Preliminary Report on Benefit Years 
Established and Terminated Under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
Calendar Year 1947. Ottawa: The 
Department, 1948. 16 pp. 25 cents. 


CurTIs, WILLIAM R. “The Develop- 
ment of Unemployment Insurance 


in the South.” Southern Economic 
Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., Vol. 15, 
July 1948, pp. 43-53. $1. 

FORNATTI, ENRIQUE L. M. “Antece- 
dentes y Proyecto de Seguro de 
Cesantia y Paro Forzoso.” Boletin 
Mensual, Instituto Nacional de Pre- 
visi6n Social, Buenos Aires, Vol. 1, 
April—June 1947, pp. 15-169. 
Contains a suggested unemploy- 

ment insurance law covering indus- 
trial and agricultural workers in Ar- 
gentina, with an extensive analysis 
and comparative study of the princi- 
ples and legislative structure of un- 
employment insurance. 

KAUFMANN, Fritz. Your Job—A Guide 
to Opportunity and Security. New 
York: Harper and Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1948. 238 pp. $2.75. 
Includes a chapter describing the 

worker’s rights and privileges under 

the Social Security Act, a directory of 

Federal and State agencies dealing 

with job opportunities, and a list of 

industrial and occupational material 
published by Federal agencies. 

SONENSHEIN, IsRAEL L. “Unemploy- 
ment Compensation: An Economic 
Tool.” Social Forces, Baltimore, 
Vol. 26, Dec. 1947, pp. 212-216. $1. 

Stock1nc, Cotuis. “Public Employ- 
ment Service: Functions and Op- 
erations.” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 66, June 1948, pp. 
605-608. 40 cents. 

“Unemployment Insurance in New 
York—The First Ten Years of Pay- 
ments.” Industrial Bulletin (New 
York State Department of Labor), 
New York, Vol. 27, July 1948, pp. 
4-5. $1 a year. 

U. S. Bureau or LAsor STATISTICS. 
Guaranteed Wage Plans in the 
United States. Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 90 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 925.) 35 cents. 

“A report on the extent and nature 
of guarantee plans and the experience 
of selected companies.” 


U. S. WomEN’s Bureau. Community 
Household Employment Programs. 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1948. 69 pp. (Women’s Bureau 
Bulletin No. 221.) 20 cents. 

This report, based on a survey of 
local programs in 19 cities during the 
summer of 1946, summarizes the ob- 
jectives necessary to improve condi- 
tions for both the household workers 
and their employers. 


U. S. WomeEN’s Bureau. Earnings of 
Women in Selected Manufacturing 
Industries, 1946. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 14 pp. 


(Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 219.) 
10 cents. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


ALEXANDER, Max. “The Old Age Home 
in the Total Community Plan— 
From the Standpoint of the Small 
and Intermediate Cities.” Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, Albany, 
N. Y., Vol. 24, June 1948, pp. 431- 
433. $1.50. 

“County Home Problems for Legisla- 
tive Consideration.” Public Wel- 
fare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 
58, May 1948, pp. 4-7. 

CRANDALL, LEMONT. “The Aged Face 
Many Problems.” Minnesota Wel- 
fare, St. Paul, Vol. 3, June 1948, pp. 
7-9. 

Discusses employment opportuni- 
ties, medical problems, and retirement 
insurance plans. 


DE SCHWEINITZ, KARL and ELIZABETH. 
“The Contribution of Social Work 
to the Administration of Public As- 
sistance. Part I—The Historical 
Background.” Social Work Jour- 
nal, New York, Vol. 29, July 1948, 
pp. 108-113. $2 a year. 

The first of two articles. 


GrossMAN, Ben L. “The Institution 
for the Aged in the Total Commu- 
nity Plan.” Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly, Albany, N. Y., Vol. 24, 
June 1948, pp. 422-430. $1.50. 


HowarD, DonaLp S. “Public Assist- 
ance Returns to Page One.” Social 
Work Journal, New York, Vol. 29, 
July 1948, pp. 114-120. $2 a year. 
This is the second of two articles on 

recent criticisms and investigations 

of public assistance programs. Part 

I appeared in the April 1948 issue. 


KENDRICK, BENJAMIN B. “Social Work- 
ers and Social Security: The 1948 
Social Work Conference.” Ameri- 
can Economic Security (Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S. A.) , Wash- 
ington, Vol. 5, May 1948, pp. 13-21. 
15 cents. 


Mayo, LEonarD W. “Basic Issues in 
Social Work.” Public Aid in Illi- 
nois, Chicago, Vol. 15, June 1948, 
pp. 1-4 f. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
SoctaL CaSE WorK Councit. Serv- 
ice to Migrants. New York: The 
Assembly, 1948. 8 pp. 15 cents. 


A statement of principles and pro- 
cedures designed to give some prac- 
tical assistance to case workers deal- 
ing with migrants. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TaBLe 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-48 
[In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 28, 1948] 








































































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs — 
Monthly reti t and Sick 5 of 
Monthly retirement an bi Sickness just- 
disability benefits Survivor benefits benefits 10 nant 
State | cores as | allow- 
* § Service- | roa ances 
Year and month Total Monthly | Lump-sum Rail. ieee men’s |Unem-|toself- 
a a ore roa . Read- | ploy- | em- 
Social = sues —_— H , Unem- —— just- | ment |ployed 
Secu- | Retire-  Comi- auiin: Social Rail- | Veter- Social State | ploy- dnt ment |Insur-| veter- 
rity |ment | mis- istra- | Secur- | 7024 ans | Secu- laws!) ment | jaws | Act" | ance | ans '# 
Act! Act? | sion? pasta H Retire- |Admin-| “.;~" |Other® Insur- Act #2 
on tion ity wera rity 
Acts | ment | istra- | aos ance 
Act ® | tion? Act 2 
| | 
Number of beneficiaries 
| 
1, 081.6 197.8 114.3 2, 351.6 773.7 42.3 907.3 16.8 10. al 25.3 4.5 953. 6 751.3) 31.1) 212.1 
1,098.2} 201.0 115.9) 2,345.7 778.8 47.5 914.7 15.4 9.6 23.0 18.3 914.6 734.6, 34.0) 186.1 
1, 115. 2) 203. 4 117.6 2, 340. 6 788.1 51.9) 919. 4 16.4 10.1; 22.2 24.7 779.4 615.1 37.6) 142.3 
NR SESE, aes 1,132.8; 207.2 119.3 2, 337. 4 797.9 60.3 925. 8 18. 6 10.9 22.9) 31.2 655. 9 427.8 44.3) 106.4 
November. 6 209. 9 120.6 2,335.5) 805.1 69. 8 929. 9 14.7 9.2} 19.8 26.1 593. 4 397.1 33.7 68.0 
Decsmper...............- 121.9 2, 335. 2 812.5 78.6 936.7 14.9 ik. 2| 22.5 31.2 621.4 464.6 46.6 72.9 
| 
1948 
a pe, ARETE Bey. 122.5 2,331.8] 820.8 84.4 941.0 16.3 8.0) 23.1 34.5 800. 5 590. 9 54.2 59.9 
February 123.0 2, 328.3 830.1 89.6 944.7 16.0 9.9 21.8 32.5 770.9 639.8 48.7 61.4 
123.3 2, 324. 5 843.1 92.1 949.0 23.4 10.8 25. 5 35.5 934.9 646.1 54.2} 102.0 
124, 2 2, 322. 5 856. 0 95.2 954.9 20. 1 12.2 25. 9 32.4 849. 9 436. 0 61.6} 113.6 
127.1 2, 320. 5 864. 8 99.7 959. 4 18.0 9.3 OR 26.6 912.5 436.1 46.6) 113.6 
219.1 2, 315.0 873.4 102.3 934, 2 20.2 10.7 28.3 29.4 970.5 386. 5 30.9} 104.6 
» 129.0 2,309.5) 876.5 105.5 940.5 16.0 10.9 28.7 24.2 862. 0 426.0 20. 5) 93. 1 
Amount of benefits 15 
| | 
OE ee ae $1, 188, 702) $21, 074/$114, 166} $62,019) $317,851] $7,784) $1, 448/$105, 696/$11, 736/$12, 267 $518, 700 
1,085, 488} 55,141] 119,912) 64, 933 320, 561} 25, 454 1, 559} 111, 799} 13,328] 13, 943 344, 321 
1,130,721) 80,305) 122,806) 68,115 325, 265} 41, 702 1,603] 111, 193] 15, 038] 14,342 344, 084 
921,463] 97, 257] 125,795} 72, 961 331,350} 57, 763 1, 704} 116,133] 17,830} 17, 255 4 79, 643 ace 
1, 119, 684} 119,009} 129,707) 78,081 456, 279] 76,942 1, 765} 144, 302) 22,146] 19, 238 , O38 62, 385 $4, 113 582 $102 
2, 067, 434) 157,391] 137,140} 85, 742 697, 830} 104, 231 1,772| 254, 238! 26,135) 23, 431 59 445,866) 114,955] 2,359) 11,675 
5, 152, 218} 230, 285] 149,188} 96, 418] 1,268, 984) 130, 139 1,817} 333, 640) 27, 267) 30,610} 4, 761)______- 1, 095, 475|1, 491, 204] 39, 917/252, 424 
4, 698, 641) 299, 830) 177, 053) 108, 691) 1,676,029] 153,109} 19, 283) 382, 515} 29,517) 33, 115} 22,024/$11,368| 776,164) 772,368] 39, 401/198, 174 
400, 290} 23,600) 13,891 9, 055 136, 585) 11,999 1,198} 31,209} 2,402) 3,008] 2,076 322 76, 534 66, 239} 1,833] 20,339 
384, 666] 23,996) 14, 100 9, 164 137,346} 12,099 1,308} 32,578} 2,215) 2,435) 1,878] 1,555 66, 804 59, 521} 2,107) 17, 559 
363, 508} 24,397) 14, 251 9, 154 132,717] 12, 258 1,397] 31,948] 2,394) 2,726] 1,799] 2,114 59, 258 53,336} 2,352) 13, 406 
350, 664) 24,818) 14, 488 9, 358 141,603} 12,429 1,589} 32,277; 2,731} 2,975) 1,854] 2,794 52, 795 38, 153} 2,832) 9, 967 
November-..-- ee 326,197] 25,160] 14,653] 9,469] 143,213] 12,552] 1,831] 31,135} 2,132] 2,464] 1,612] 2,315] 41,677| 29,554] 2,121] 6,309 
Desmmber.............. £ 354,697} 25,589) 14, 758 9,395 146,655] 12,68 2,040} 31,824) 2,202] 2,833] 1,824) 2,870 52, 202 40,209} 2,977) 6,631 
1948 
net 6 ge ose 377,090] 26,098} 14,840) 9,479 151, 923} 12, 836 2,170} 33,307) 2,444} 2,201] 1,814] 3,123 59, 161 48,933] 3,370) 5,391 
369, 058} 26,666; 14,910 9, 522 142, 280} 13,007 2, 283) 31,790] 2,436) 2,918] 1,773] 2,728 60, 730 49, 466] 2,867) 5,681 
402, 525} 27,296) 14,998 9, 342 145,141} 13,242 2,340} 33,001) 3,541] 2,826} 2,243) 3,219 76, 573 5h, 782| 3,462] 9,519 
390,637} 27,832) 15,021 9, 550 146,709} 13, 474 2,411} 30,312) 3,032} 2,976] 2,200) 2,895 73, 576 46,940] 3,822) 9, 887 
368, 751] 28,229) 15,087) 11,393 142, 622} 13, 639) 2, 506} 32,406) 2,696) 2,571) 2,229) 2,501 66, 432 33, 535} 2,932) 9,973 
371, 200} 28,587) 15,155! 11,779 141, 224) 13,804 2,561) 33,181] 3,056) 2,295) 2,428) 2,675 71, 940 30, 676} 2,048) 9,811 
368, 166] 28,998} 18,293) 211,900] » 139,695) 13, 884 2, €64| ? 33,925] 2,417) 2,605) 2,363] 2,167 67, 619 31,626] 1,279) 8,731 


















































» Preliminary. , . Saas 

1 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. ; ‘ 

2 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

3 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund and Canal Zone and 
Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
Commission. Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under 
joint and survivor elections and accrued annuities to date of death paid to sur- 
vivors. Refunds to employees leaving service not included. 

4 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. . 

5 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

6 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
status. 

7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

8 Number and amount of lump-sum death payments certified. 

9 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 
Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act, Federal civil-service and veterans’ 
programs; see August Bulle‘in for annual data by program. = tate 

19 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 
April 1943, in California beginning December 1946, and under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act beginning July 1947. Includes maternity benefits 


in Rhode Island and under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; excludes 
benefits under private plans in California. 


1 Before January 1948, number represents average weekly number of benc- 
ficiaries; beginning January 1948, number represents number during week ended 
nearest 15th of month. Annual amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
Beginning July 1947, State unemployment insurance data include reconversion 
unemployment benefits for seamen. + 

12 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits in a 14-day 
registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for underpayments and over- 
payments. 

13 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; 1 to 2 percent of number 
and amount for illness after establishment of unemployment rights. Before 
January 1948, number represents average weekly number of continued claims 
during weeks ended in the month; beginning January 1948, number represents 
number of continued claims during week ended nearest 15th of month. 
yi 7 Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
ct. 

15 Payments: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certified, including 
retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-payment status, under 
the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; amounts certified under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, 
under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans Administration programs; 
checks issued by State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and 
State — compensation programs and under the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Tas Le 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specified period, 1946-48 


[In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, 


and survivors insurance | U®¢mployment insurance 
































| tail- 
| Fed- | Taxes , road 
Period Federal | eral | on car- =. — | unem- 
insur- civil- | riers lars PS | ploy- 
ance service | and i ploy- | ment 
contri- con- their contri- | ment | @sur 
butions!} tribu-| em- | potions3 ‘enna 4 | ance 
| tions 2 |ployees — axes "| contri- 
| butions 
| 
Fiscal year: | | 
a SS ee $1, 459, 492'$481, 448 $380, 057/$1, 001, 504/$184, 823) $141, 750 
one ae 1, 616, 162) 482, 585) 557,061 1,007, 088; 207, 919) 145, 148 
1947 | 
A ROPE ee eee 72,390} 16,422) 5,997) 117,366) 2,054) 104 
See ae 329, 258|5 266,514) 13,018 171, 248) 9,409 1,776 
September...---.-..- 13, 861} 18,951) 116, 289 6,225) 2,790) 29,115 
pan Ee Cn ee 65, 592) 20, 267; 4,214 107, 752| 561] 3, 667 
November...........- 310,496) 18,786] 8,573 152,680} 9,822 1, 309 
December. .......--.- 14,078) 20,142) 126, 245 7,479 1,498) 34, 767 
| 
35, 496) 20,084) 2, 539 77,515} 12,906) 33 
277,662) 18,579 6, 499 109, 583) 138,448) 1,212 
30,415) 18,978) 132,618 6, 864) 12,912) 36,401 
74, 324) 19,256) 5,663 112,188) 2,921 76 
376,000} 19,998] 11,598) 132,475) 13,417) 1,289 








16, 590} 24,607] 123, 808 5,713} 1,181| 35,399 
63, 057|6 244,676] 2,378] 112,097 | 1, 586 5 








1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service, 
Canal Zone, and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; employee contributions beginning May 21, 
1946, in California and beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island, are deposited 
in the respective State sickness insurance funds. Data reported by State 
agencies; corrected to Aug. 15, 1948. 

- — taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
ax Act. 

5 Represents August contributions of $19.6 million from employees, and con- 
tributions for fiscal year 1947-48 of $245.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $1.5 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Government 
employees. 

6 Represents July contributions of $17.3 million from employees, and contri- 
butions for fiscal year 1948-49 of $225.4 million from the Federal Government 
and $2.0 million from the District of Columbia for certain District Government 
employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





TaBLE 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under 
Social  aeaiea Administration programs, by specified period, 
1947-4. 


{In thousands] 






































Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1947-48 1948-49 
Item Ex- | Ex- 
Appro- | pendi- | Appro- | pendi- 
pria- tures, pria- | tures, 
tions! | July tions ! July 
| 19472 | 1948 2 
e | | 
| SAE Re ES ee eee lst, 437, 807|$132, 461/$1, 595, 340/$195, 799 
Administrative expemses_____.._._..__- 42, 476| 5, 441) 45, 420 4, 900 
Federal Security Agency, Social Se- | | 
curity Administration 3___________- 42,376) 4,458) 45,318} 3,809 
Department of Commerce, Bureau 
re Ce 100 10} 102 8 
Department of the Treasury 4.._____- (5) 974 (3) 1, 084 
| re 881, 455 87, 707| 949, 000} 143, 937 
Unemployment insurance and em- | | | 
ployment service administration...| 6 130,455) 79,579) ® 130, 000) ® 64, 524 
Old-age assistance................---- |{ 59, 061 57, 957 
Aid to the blind_._.______- 1, 714} 797, 000) 1, 845 
Aid to dependent children | , 679) | 16, 451 
Maternal and child health services__- 11, 000} ” 11,000; 1,353 
Services for crippled children__...___- eee) 7,500} 1, 250 
Child welfare services____.........--- 3, 500} 401) 3, 500! 542 
Emergency maternityand infant care. 3, 006) Winsssaaa | 15 
Benefit payments, old-age and surviv- | 
I ESLER 8 511, 676) § 39,314) * 599, 000; * 46, 962 
Reconversion unemployment benefits | | } 
WN RN on eee 2, -* (10) | 1, += (10) 





1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

3 1947-48 data exclude expenses for administering U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice; that Bureau became part of the Federal Security Agency on July 1, 1948. 

4 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
old-age and survivors insurance fund to general fund of the Treasury. 

5 Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

6 Represents grants for unemployment insurance and employment service 
administration. - 

7 Excludes grants for employment service. 

8 Actual payments from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

® Estimated expenditures as shown in 1948-49 budget. 

10 Not available. 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1948-49 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 





(Continued from page 23) 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


GESELL, ARNOLD. Studies in Child De- 
velopment. New York: Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 1948. 224 pp. 
$4. 

A collection of studies that deal with 
the characteristics and conditions of 
child development. 


HONOLULU. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
PusLtic HEALTH COMMITTEE. Ma- 
ternal and Child Health Services, 
Territory of Hawaii. Honolulu: The 
Chamber, Jan. 1948. 61 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

A postwar planning study with rec- 
ommendations in the field of maternal 
and child health. 


LOUISIANA. STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
LIC WELFARE. Minimum Require- 
ments for License of Child Caring 
Institutions. Baton Rouge: The 
Department, 1948. 34 pp. 


LENROOT, KATHARINE F. “The Ninth 
Pan American Child Congress.” 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
Washington, Vol. 82, June 1948, pp. 
334-341. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PREVENTION 
AND CONTROL OF JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY. Report on Community 
Organization. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1948. 15 cents. 
The first of a series of 18 reports 

concerned with the prevention and 

control of juvenile delinquency. Other 
titles in the series include General 


Recommendations for State and Com- 
munity Action, Institutional Treat- 
ment of Delinquent Juveniles, Mental 

Health and Child Guidance Clinics, 

Case Work—Group Work, Rural As- 

pects of Juvenile Delinquency, and 

Statistics. (The entire series may be 

purchased from the U. S. Government 

Printing Office for $2.75.) 

AUSTRALIA, NEW SOUTH WALES. CHILD 
WELFARE DEPARTMENT. Report of 
the Minister of Public Instruction 
on the Work of the Child Welfare 
Department for the Year ended 
30th June 1947. Sydney: Thomas 
Henry Tennant, Govt. Printer, 1948. 
32 pp. 2s. 

Tyson, HELEN GLENN. Children Are 
Important. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Public 
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TABLE 4.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal revenue collection district, April-June 1948 and 
fiscal years 1946-47 and 1947-48 } 


[In thousands] 







































































Fiscal year 1946-47 Fiscal year 1947-48 April-June 1948 
Internal revenue collection district in— Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- Insurance | Unemploy- 
Total contribu- ment Total contribu- ment Total contribu- ment 
tions ? taxes 3 tions ? taxes 3 tions ? taxes 3 

SESE ieee i eae ela eee .----| $1, 644, 313 | $1, 459, 492 $184, 822 | $1, 823,965 | $1, 616,045 $207, 920 $484, 433 $466, 914 $17, 518 
OS, ee beet ae cea i Tee 15, 463 13, 746 1,717 17, 895 15, 854 2, 041 4, 461 4, 328 133 
SS EE FE eX. iv 3, 605 3, 264 341 4,174 3, 865 309 1, 126 1,111 15 
Cee eee cunatae a 5, 575 4, 997 578 6, 263 5, 604 659 1, 460 1, 438 22 
California (2 districts)_........-. - Betas yoms 113, 850 100, 600 13, 250 132, 453 118, 024 14, 480 34, 604 33, 622 981 
(7 0 ee eR, 5 ec ma ae = gue 35 Sores ; 8, 895 1, 062 11, 449 10, 241 1, 209 2, 849 2, 758 92 
EOS ea eae : 5 se a Se 31, 592 27, 931 3, 661 34, 318 30, 183 4, 136 8, 969 8, 733 236 
[OE eS eee 10, 379 9, 138 1, 241 10, 527 9, 439 1,089 2, 837 2, 658 179 
iL EE pied EE é 16, 223 14, 578 1, 644 18, 147 16, 315 1, 832 4,915 4, 827 88 
A a 20, 400 18, 178 223 22, 142 19, 708 2, 433 5, 644 5, 469 174 
OS A sR nS a oh eae eee 3, 861 3, 447 413 4, 428 3, 919 508 1,127 1,105 23 

0S SED Ee eee ee : 3, 295 2, 962 334 3, 859 3, 474 385 884 877 
Illinois (2 districts) ___.______- oe eS 156, 537 139, 521 17, 016 164, 727 | 145, 458 19, 269 44, 336 42, 274 2, 061 
IEOISRA. .......-..-..- CE ENA EO SEER 31, 157 27, 730 3, 427 35, 390 31, 412 3, 978 8, 992 8, 839 153 
1 ESS SS ee eee eal eS | 14, 380 12, 959 1, 421 16, 434 14, 729 1, 705 4, 156 4, 085 71 
Kansas___-- fal ck RT oa ata 8, 586 7, 655 931 9, 693 8, 697 997 2, 348 2, 297 51 
Kentucky.---.-..-.-- x i Sta 12, 791 11, 320 1,471 14, 912 13, 080 1, 832 3, 623 3, 577 45 
Se ee cca Ct pale pee Te Soars 24 13, 764 12, 220 1, 545 15, 281 13, 691 1, 591 3, 785 3, 708 77 
Maine-.--__-- Seip bee. ES 6, 625 5, 904 72 7, 221 6, 449 772 1, 736 1, 709 26 
Maryland (including District of Columbia) _____- 28, 080 24, 863 3, 218 30, 892 27, 260 3, 632 7, 899 7, 698 201 
cn EE aes Seka Sites 67, 454 59, 446 8, 008 71, 960 63, 392 8, 567 18, 490 18, 073 417 
| psec Ses ia es iy ern De 102, 282 90, 540 11, 743 114, 823 101, 512 13, 310 30, 875 29, 358 1, 517 
_ Se ae eae : 24, 932 22, 218 2,714 28, 407 25, 282 3, 124 7, 194 7, 023 171 
J : | 5, 328 4, 824 505 5, 724 5, 184 541 1, 399 1, 386 13 
Missouri (2 districts) --.-....---..-.- : Sot 42, 767 38, 054 4,713 48, 284 42, 904 5, 380 12, 615 | 12, 217 397 
OS See eee e 2, 582 2, 352 230 3, 059 2,778 281 724 | 713 12 
or ee : | 7, 732 6, 951 781 8, 900 7, 974 927 2, 266 2, 197 69 
Nevada_-___- ne , 1, 475 1, 338 137 1, 567 1, 424 143 384 380 4 
Le a ae 4, 962 4, 386 575 5, 473 4, 85 623 1, 273 1, 235 38 
New Jersey (2 districts) ......._- : 56, 565 49, 750 6, 815 60, 662 53, 392 7, 270 15, 878 15, 328 550 
New Mexico...............- 2, 221 2, 024 197 2, 624 2, 361 263 654 642 12 
New York (6 districts) _-....____- : 329, 364 292, 862 36, 503 357, 640 316, 513 41, 127 102, 845 98, 013 4, 832 
North Carolina__-....-.-. a 23, 349 20, 553 2, 797 26, 248 23, 252 2, 996 6, 596 6, 442 153 
North Dakota______._- : : 1, 492 1, 379 113 1, 829 1, 688 141 443 437 6 
Ohio (4 districts).........__- a 110, 894 98, 018 12, 876 123, 974 109, 340 14, 634 33, 207 31, 805 1, 402 
[OS eee 13, 476 12, 005 1, 471 15, 422 13, 734 1, 689 4, 023 3, 896 126 
CS ae ene a fet nee ct 13, 870 12, 342 1, 528 15, 732 14, 002 1, 730 3, 840 3, 786 54 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) 147, 125 130, 251 16, 875 165, 480 146, 216 19, 263 44, 006 42, 274 1, 731 
Rhode Island_--..-..-..- 10, 841 9, 596 1, 245 11, 843 10, 369 1, 474 2, 971 2, 939 32 
South Carolins...........-.... 9, 512 8, 442 1,070 11, 201 9, 932 1, 269 2, 766 2, 729 37 
RONNIE cin umomes ovecceced 1, 736 1, 596 140 2, 141 1, 966 175 519 51l 9 
Tennessee_--_-----__- / ida r 18, 021 15, 961 2, 060 19, 549 17, 325 2, 223 4, 883 4, 804 79 
Texas (2 districts) -..__.._- Sars Saat 44, 649 39, 752 4, 898 51, 166 | 45, 286 5, 881 13, 141 12, 589 552 
I ts Siete en ia deol oe 4, 053 3, 618 436 4, 902 | 4, 359 543 1, 202 1, 183 20 
hE eR STERIC a 2, 601 2, 329 273 2, 850 2, 555 295 700 685 15 
Jo ae 18, 867 16, 785 2, 082 21, 382 19, 030 2, 352 5, 267 5, 107 160 
Washington (including Alaska) Pe 22, 676 20, 245 2, 431 25, 242 22, 607 2, 635 6, 205 6, 069 136 
Wren Varpinis.--- 12, 783 11, 302 1, 481 15, 100 | 13, 347 1, 753 3, 770 3, 710 60 
Le ie A ee 33, 247 29, 465 3, 782 39, 028 34, 664 | 4, 363 10, 171 9,911 260 
EE Tae ee 1, 332 | 1, 202 130 1, 548 1, 405 | 143 375 357 18 

| i | | 











1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Division of Bookkeeping and 
Warrants of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in table 2, which are based on the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in internal revenue 
collection districts in the respective States and covered into the Treasury. The 


amount received by a particular district does not necessarily represent taxes 
paid with respect toemployment within the State in which that district is located. 
2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 
3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts. 





Charities Association of Pennsyl- CHIsHotm, BROCK. 


“Achievements of 


vania, Family and Child Welfare First World Health Assembly.” 


Division, Sept. 1947. 49 pp. 175 
cents. 


United Nations Bulletin, Lake Suc- 
cess, N. Y., Vol. 5, Aug. 15, 1948, pp. 


A study of child welfare work in 636-637. 15 cents. 
Woodland County, Pa. Davis, MicHAEL M. “Who Will Pay 
a the Costs?” Survey Midmonthly, 
Health and Medical Care New York, June 1948, pp. 191-193. 
CanaDA. Dominion Bureau or STA- $4 a year. on 
TISTICS. INSTITUTIONAL STATISTICS Discusses ways of providing and 


BrancH. Annual Report of Hospi- Paying for adequate medical services 
tals in Canada for the Year 1946. for all. 


Ottawa: The Bureau, 1948. 111 Ewtnc, OscarR. “Essentials for Na- 


pp. 25 cents. tional 


Health.” Survey Mid- 


monthly, New York, June 1948, pp. 
185-187. $4 a year. 


Sets forth some of the essentials of 
an adequate health program. 


Ewrnc, Oscar R. The _ Nation’s 
Health—A Ten Year Program. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1948. 186 pp. $1. 


“A report on the state of the Na- 
tion’s health, and on plans to raise the 
national level of health during the 
next decade,” that includes an evalu- 
ation of our resources—manpower, 




















Bulletin, September 1948 








TABLE 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-48 


[In thousands] 






































Receipts | Expenditures | Assets 
| | | Net total of 
Period Transfers | | Net totalof | Gash with Credit of : 
and appro- | Interest re- | Benefit pay- | Administra- | U. 8. Gov ‘ disbursing | fund account = 
priations to ceived ments tive expenses | Perrine officer at end atendof | ° period 
trust fund ! | acquired 2 of period period | 
% | ae | 
se gr January 1937-July 1948_........-- $11,399,578 | $1,030,332 | $2, 088, 216 | $283, 168 $9, 916, 778 $82, 788 $58,959 | $10, 058, 526 
iscal year: | | 
CL a a ee ae te Le tae 1, 459, 867 | 163, 466 425, 582 | 40, 788 1, 193, 600 48, 751 7,305 8, 798, 390 
SP Riva bia sd kc gapawaeadianeeae ee 1, 616, 862 | 190, 562 | 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 | 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
} ee On aN Se 72,390 64 39, 314 3, 854 —42, 000 | 54, 930 72, 412 8, 827, 676 
AuUseM........... aa0, See | ........... | 39, 206 8 0) eee | 55, 927 358, 806 9, 115, 066 
September 13, 861 | 9, 242 39, 874 3, 550 300, 000 66, 736 27, 676 9, 094, 746 
October ol (= | 41, 662 See Agee 65, 150 48, Ee 9, 114, 206 
November-.-_- 310, 496 ae 40, 933 | 3, 492 134, 043 | 163, 344 82, 55 9, 380, 278 
December 14, 078 | 11, 954 | 41, 865 | 4, 301 134, 103 | 73, 754 17, 200 9, 360, 144 
| wd 
Cn ee ee ee ee ee 35, 496 | 60, 775 37, 747 SHE) 16 Bs 78, 257 68, 217 9, 414, 954 
MEE is ncdecsxeddaucucee = a ct dl oe ee, 47, 418 | 3, 732 156, 645 163, 443 52, 898 9, 641, 466 
; 0 NE rae ae ae 30, 415 10, 006 | 45, 464 4, 397 104, 740 | 91, 169 10, 991 9, 632, 025 
PR nnabithicndae cist kwbactetaheus. aketeedies | 74, 324 | 527 | 46, 068 3, 908 —23, 899 | 79, 184 71, 751 9, 656, 901 
i | ees SR : oo 376,000 |......- aaa 45, 978 re as | 78, 590 398, 300 9, 982, 857 
i a Saari RTS Ce aN OE iets | 16, 590 97, 996 | 46, 148 | 4, 614 | 430, 813 74, 887 35,015 | 10, 046, 681 
pT Ce eae --| 63, 334 25 46, 962 | 4, 553 | —20, 000 | 82, 788 58, 959 10, 058, 526 


| 


| 
1 





1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act; the Secon 


Act, 1947, made available an additional $375, 000 for salaries of the Bureau of Old- 
and the Labor-Federal Security 
Act, 1948, appropriated from the general fund of the Treasury $700,000 to meet 


Age and Survivors Insurance, 


the additional administrative costs of benefits pay 


equal taxes collected under 


d Deficiency Appropriation ments of 1946. 


Appropriation redeemed. 


able to survivors of certain 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 


World War II veterans as defined in title II of the Social Security Act Amend - 


2 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 


S. Treasury. 


TABLE 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-48 


[In thousands] 















































‘| Net total Unex- | State accounts Railroad ge a 
Total of U.S. pended | 
Period assets at Govern- balance | 
} probe ‘ae. at end of | Interest With- Balance at Interest | Benefit Balance 
ssa ty” period | Deposits sAdhe, : end of Deposits adite, ~mante| at end of 
acquired ! | | credited & rawals 2 period credited |payments period 23 
| i = ee 
Cumulative, January 1936-July 1948__| $8, 296, 210 | $8,268,399 | $27,811 |$11, 598,013 | $876, 369 |4$5, 139,983 | $7,834,456 | $876,899 $80, 943 | $178, 207 $961, 756 
Fiscal year: | | 
re eer 7, 869, 044 443,000 | 17,044 | 1, 005, 273 | 131, 419 817,817 | 7,009, 547 127, 576 15, 469 51, 657 859, 498 
a 8, 323, 029 446,399 | 24, 630 | 1,007,346 | 147,076 798, 132 7,365, 839 130, 634 18, 203 60, 793 957, 192 
1947 | | | 
| ee eee j —55,000 | 26,505 | 39, 070 | 22 91, 897 6, 956, 742 94 3 2, 481 866, 764 
WG i ode ksccateahwe ; | 167,000 | 71,187 | 7,128,704 4 3, 670 864, 717 
September-_---_--..-- | —10, 000 —s 448 | 59, 598 7, 085, 339 26, 179 413 4, 795 886, 514 
October.......... | —15, 000 | 174 63, 708 7, 069, 702 3, 301 21 5, 685 884, 150 
November. .......-- 159, 326 | ve 40,966 | 7,241,004 * | ee 4, 341 880, 987 
December. ........... 4 4,161 | 4, 780 45, 248 7,216,899 | 31,290 586 5, 600 907, 263 
| } | 
1948 | | | 
, EE aes 8, 158, 110 30, 000 63, 903 | 59, 653 30 7,889 5, 898 909, 284 
February.....-.---- | 8, 248, 926 93, 000 | 3s 58, 918 | 8} 1,091 |. -..-| 5,395 | 904,980 
ee i] —35, 063 | 3,973 | 3,601| 76,427 | 095 | 32,761 445 6,555 | 931, 631 
a : —50, 000 | 38, 707 | 248 | 75, 254 5 | 68 31 5, 989 925, 741 
BGP......6s--- 125, 000 | 199, 436 |_- 66, 442 | ss 5, 737 921, 164 
pi aaa 323, 02 32. 974 | 11,983 | 70, 900 98, 834 | 39 | 31,859 8, 815 4,646 | 957,192 
s=-::- | 8, 296, 210 —30, 000 | 35, 140 9] 66, 542 | 56 | 8, 942 961, 756 
| | | 











1Includes accrued interest; 


minus 
redeemed. 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,161,000. 


figures represent net total of securities 


3Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $75,014,000. 


‘Includes withdrawals of $39,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. 


S. Treasury. 





facilities, knowledge, and funds. 
Considers the economics of health 
and medical services, and concludes 
that a Government plan of insurance 
is the best means of giving the great- 
est number of people access to ade- 
quate medical care. 


FRANKEL, Emit. ‘The Problem of the 
Long-Term Patient in New Jersey.” 
Journal of the Medical Society of 
New Jersey, Trenton, Vol. 45, July 
1948, pp. 323-327. 30 cents. 

HinsHaw, Davip. Take Up Thy Bed 
and Walk. New York: G.P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, 1948. 262 pp. $2.75. 


Outlines the part taken by the In- 
stitute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled in New York, since its founda- 
tion in 1917, in developing the new 
science of rehabilitation. Describes 
the techniques used by the Institute 
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TaBLe 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month by type of benefit and 
month, July 1947-July 1948, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, July 1948 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Aug. 17, 1948] 































































































Total Primary | Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item ; 7 
Number | Amount Number} Amount} Number} Amount} } manta. Amount deacon Amount} Number} Amount} Number| Amount 
Monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end 
of month: 
35, 598.5) 811, 586 |$20, 087. 6 249, 540) $3, 265.1) 500, 495 , $6, 345.0} 149,173) $3,030. 5) 135,350) $2, 747.7 9, 186 $122.6 
ee 967| 36, 004. 9| 824, 2 2: 253, 214) 3,318.3) 502, 706| 6,378.5 151, 770) 3,085.8} 135, 636) 2, 758. 6} 9, 37 6| 125. 2 
pepeemaber............... 3, 351) 36, 7| 836, 861 20, 765. 9 257, 344 3, 377.3; 509, 005) 6, 469.3) 154,865) 3,150.9] 135,715) 2,764. 4/ 9, 56 1| 127.9 
October__._.._- é , 719) 37, 9) 849, 841) 21,120.9) 261,523) 3, 437.6) 515,933) 6,571.9) 158, 4 410| 3,226.3] 135,272] 2,758.7) 9, 740) 130.5 
November ee , 952, 441) 37,711.8} 860,827) 21,410.8) 265,034) 3, 487.5 520, 478) 6, 638.8) 161,145) 3,285.1) 135,070) 2,756. 9) 9, 887) 132.8 
December. .-.......-..-- 1, 978, 245) 38, 276.8] 874, 724) 21, 778. 9} 269, 174) 3,545.2) 524, 783] 6, 702.5) 164,309) 3,351.8) 135,229] 2, 763. y 10, 026) 134.7 
1948 | | | | | 
NS See --| 2,008, C 38, 933.2} 891,182} 22,215.4) 273,913) 3,612.3) 529,660) 6, b 167, 578) 3, 420. 8) 135, 480} 2, 10, 196} 137.3 
eee 2, 040, & 4 39, 673. 6| 909, 187) 22, 706.0) 278 ’ 951 3, 685. 1 538° 074| 5 3| 170,969} 3,493.1' 136,379] 2, 10, 299 138.8 
March._-_- cnt. 2, 080, 312} 40, 537.9] 929,291) 23, 245. 8] 284, 875| 3,769.4] 542,097] 175, 946} 3,598.8 137, 666) 2,8 10, 437] 140.7 
.-| 2,115, 064] 41, 306.6) 946, 133) 23, 706. 7} 289, 537] 3,838.6) 549, 128| 180, , 419| 3, 693. 5} 139,193) 2 10, € 4 143.8 
ae as 2, 139, 746) 41, 867.5) 957,970) 24,041.9) 293,274] 3,895.5) 553, 430 184, 382 2) 3, 775.9) 139,847] 2, 10, 843) 146.6 
eee hk ‘i 2, 162, 693) 42, 391.3) 968,682) 24, 344.5) 296,711) 3,948.2) 556, 834 188, 612} 3,865.5) 140,8C7| 2, 908. 11, 047) 149.5 
ee eee 2, 182,043) 42,882.0} 981,085] 24, 697.5) 300,530) 4,006.1) 555,934 192, 067} 3,939.4] 141,224) 2,922. 11, 203 151.9 
Monthly benefit actions, 
July 1948: | 
In force? beginning of | } } 
eg, Ee | 2,470, 977| 49, 354. 7/1, 145, 953] 29, 155.6] 342,511] 4,592.2! 588, 812 191,680) 3,925.2} 190,859} 3,945.2) 11, 162! 151.0 
Benefits awarded in | 
month_ | 47,939) 1,032.3 22, 795 620. 2 8, 025 113.8 9, 189) 4, 225) 89.3 3, 468 77.1 237) 3.4 
Entitlements terminated 3} 17, 977 7| 334. 5 5, = a 2 2, 960 38.8 5, 489} pa 13.3 2, 918 60.1 74) 1.0 
Net adjustments 4. oe 167 14. 9| 29| 1.3 22) —.1 —3) 5 1 (5) 
In force end of month. peel 2, 501, " 50, on7. 5, 163, 008 29, 638. 5) 347, 605 4, 668.3) 592, 534) 195, 229} 4,001.1 uate 3,962.8) 11,326 153. 4 
| | | | 





| | 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
for some other reason. 





' 1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to 
deduction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 


+ 2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in and from recomputations and administrative actions. 

number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 3), 5 Less than $50. 

cumulative from January 1940. 


Taste 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and amount of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding payment and 
type of benefit, June 30, 1948 


(Corrected to July 27, 1948] 

































































| Total | Primary | Wife’s | Child’s | Widow’s | Widow’s current Parent’s 
Reason for withholding Bae | 
payment * Num- | Monthly | Num- | Monthly | Num-| Monthly | Num-| Monthly | Num- Monthly| Num-| Monthly; Num-| Monthly 
ber amount ber amount ber amount ber amount | ber | amount | ber | amount | ber | amount 
| | 
ot i eee 1308, 284 1$6, 963, 8328 |177, 271 |$4, 811,023 | 45,800 | $643, 999 |a1, 978 | | $410, 427 | 3,068 $59, 788 |50, 052 |$1 036,662 115 $1, 429 
Employment of beneficiary _.._|249, 510 | 6,111,093 |174,008 | 4, 740, 513 1, 970 24, 350 29, 953 | 298, 238 | 2, 673 51,939 |47,835 | 995, 243 71 810 
Employment of primary bene- | 
ficiary on whose wages bene- 
fit is based.........-........- oes ke td 43,417 | 614,217 | 4,938 | 64,963 |_..._._|......... a, eee: Ee me ee 
Failure to have care of an en- | 
|) ae } 1,242 yf en Rs Se A ME 5 ame Maes oy Meare S| Ramee se ee 1, 242 SO fo sccceciscs cased: 
Previous payment of eit 
sum attainment claim 235 7, 342 134 4, 990 44 873 2 44 53 1, 406 1 18 1 11 
Payee not determined___....__- | 2,256 29, 410 228 5, 308 45 559 | 1, 861 21, 229 47 886 74 1, 416 1 12 
JL Sea | 6, 686 113, 083 2, 901 60, 212 324 4,000 | 2,224 25, 953 295 5, 557 900 16, 765 42 596 









































1 As provided under sections 203 and 907 of the amended act, except for the reasons for withholding are reported simultaneously, the case is classified under 
reason “‘payee not determined,’ in which case benefit payments are accrued the first listed reason. In all other instances in which 2 or more reasons apply, 
pending determination of guar dian or other appropriate payee. When 2 or more the first reported reason is the reason recorded. 





in helping the physically handicapped social work, education, and public Myrcaarp, Arvip. Sweden’s Public 


person resume his place in society and health. Health System. New York: Ameri- 
reenter the field of employment. MILLER, BENJAMIN F. You and Your can-Scandinavian Foundation, 
Doctor—A Frank Discussion of 1947. 17 pp. (Reprint of article 


MENNINGER, WILLIAM C. Psychiatry; 


\ Group Medical Practice and Other from American-Scandinavian Re- 
Its Evolution and Present Status. Modern Trends in American Medi- view, Dec. 1947.) 

Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University cine. New York: McGraw-Hill Describes the system and discusses 
Press, 1948. 138 pp. $2. 


Book Company, Inc., 1948. 183 pp. legislation designed to produce an in- 
creased birth rate. 


Shows the relation of psychiatry to $2.75. 
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TABLE 9.—Unemployment insurance: Initial claims received in 
local offices, by State, July 1948 


(Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 17, 1948] 





| New 










































































Total 
Amount of change | 
a ee nee All from— = |Women| All |Women 
claim claim- | claim- | claim- 
ants ants ants ants 
June 
jg4g | July 1947 | 
| 
pee 838, 780] —84, 149) —103, 735)1394, 000) 526, 728 |! ¢ 250, 000 
Region I: 
Connecticut ._..._...- 22, 280) +-7, 956 +5, 515} 11, 847) 19,376) 9, 968 
_ _ SS 4,839) —1, 588 +823 2,659) 2, 123 1, 004 
Massachusetts. __.___- 35, 002) —6, 353 —4, 718} 18,110) 23,397) 11, 733 
New Hampshire.____- 3, 124 —141 +262 1, 790 1, 497, 792 
Rhode Island________- 11, 117] +2, 759 —464 5, 408 7, 459 3, 738 
Vermont. ..<......... 732| —224 —356 394 490 260 
Region II: 
Delaware.....2......< 1, 176 — 100} —142 457 970 389 
New Jersey......__... 52, 796| +9, 641 +2,081} 27,885} 32,526) 17,349 
New YOmM...........«« 208, 059' —82, 893; +25, 255] 100,445) 98,350) 46,382 
Pennsylvania__...___- 57, 544| +4, 515| —12,966| 27,568) 38,759) 18, 984 
Regian III: 
District of Columbia_- L 2s1| +118 —279) (2) 1,223} (2) 
Maryland. ........... 12, 972} —1, 212 +631} 5,778} 9,180) 4,422 
North Carolina_- 16, 4 424) +5, 110) +2, 279) 10,512) 13,077 8, 428 
La 6, 908] +1, 259| +2,400) 3,822) 5,992) 3,1% 
West Virginia. __- 6, 176) +1, 967; —2,440) 2, 185} 5,181) 1,892 
Region IV: 
Kentucky __ 5, 502| +666) —697| 2,570) 4,082) 1,835 
Michigan....---______ 35, 181|—44, 572} —83,406| 11,140} 23,849] 7, 581 
SaaS 24,670} +4, 549; —1,663) 10,909) 17,682) 7,577 
Region Vv | 
Illinois 53, 170}-+-10, 214; -+1,115) 27,348} 36,658) 18,692 
ME ay 22, 196| +2,177| —1,485] 10,613] 10,883] 5, 407 
Minnesota_.......____ 3,603} —296 +136 1, 767 2, 522 1, 264 
Wisconsin ._____ 6, 516 —821 +98) 3,393) %4,001) 21,852 
Region VI: 
pS a ae 8, 841 +92 —2,319| 2,749 7,019 2, 356 
eae 17, 953| +4, 583) +1,129) 9,752) 14,153} 7,827 
a 8,310} +153) —2,589| 4,425) 6,156) 3,321 
Mississippi 4,779) +-1, 539) +752) 2,166) 3,051 1, 400 
South Carolina_____- 6, 972| +1, 666 +906) 3,559) 5,531 2, 933 
i. ae 8, 668| +236} —2,444] 3,961) 7,144] 3,35 
Region VII: 
ee 2,258} —531 —465| 1,233) 1, 653 918 
Kansas ._- 2, 992 +238 —677 1,396) 2,234 1, 109 
Missouri 16,160} —1,465} —8,310} 7,807) 11,071) 5,470 
Nebraska_._____ 1,095} +73 +173 664} 668) 399 
North Dakota_______- 97| —13 —56 62| 73} 47 
South Dakota________ 149 +2 +10 98 100 64 
Region VIII: | | 
Arkansas.__....._.... 4,537; +990 —4, 082 1,324 3, 597 1, 183 
Loaisions..... .......: 7,920; +229 —429 K 6, 325 2, 093 
New Mexico.________- 751 +13 —49 188 
Oklahoma.___._.__..- 4,633} +567} —1,030 3, 1,347 
. 7S 7, 909 —93} —4, 082 i 42,745 
Region IX: | 
CMOOOO. acs. <oceccad 2, 495 +752 +405 859 1, 714 548 
| “Serene aes 1,304 +895 —560 990} 1,286 978 
514| +6 —17%4 252| 359 208 
2,647) +1, 015) —609 1,357 2, 467 1, 274 
219) —5 —100 102 ie 79 
2, 4971 +106} —994 931 1, 951) 786 
100, 587; —6, 740 —5, 093} 41,082) 49,872) 22,717 
weveds............... 869) +39 —176 394 632| 311 
Oregon..____.._- 7, 325|—10, 983;  —694| 4,033] 6,423| 3, 653 
Washington 23, 873|+-10, 043 —4,831} 10,038) 22,446) 9,618 
Territories: | 
,. Saaeee 191 —207| +43 104} 116 72 
Hawaii-__........_. 990| +631 164) 715 139 


—8v 
| } 





1 Includes estimate for District of Columbia. 


2 Data 


not received. 


3 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 

4 Data estimated by State agency. 





TaBLE 10.—Unemployment insurance: Continued claims! re- 
ceived in local offices, by State, July 1948 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 17, 1948] 



























































Total? Compensable 
é | | Amount of change 
Region and State | 41 from— Women| All | Women 
claim- claim- | claim- | claim- 
ants June July ants ants ants 
1948 1947 
titinacceee ls, 294, 157|—319, 564| —924, aso, 10 08 747, 843/31 ,908,000 
Region I: 
Connecticut - __-- 57, 827| +9, 939) —27,381| 33, 206 44, 370 25, 543 
oii cnwaanc 32, 639] —15, 102! —6, 082 16, 736 31, 093 15, 998 
Massachusetts __- 250, 144] —86, 607 —122, 636) 126, 856 227) 422 114, 985 
New Hampshire-- 21,473} —9,735) —4, 523} 12, 058 20, 435 11, 545 
Rhode Island ---- 75, 096) —11, 578) 43, 130 37, 343 69, 767 34, 323 
Vermont.......- 7, 599| —1,578| —2,387 4, 651 » 3 4, 457 
Region IT: 
Delaware... ......-. 5, 422 —121; —1,800 2, 711 4, 825 2, 462 
New Jersey 239, 758| —16, 987| —99, 929} 128,301] 212,813) 113,012 
New York.-._--.- }1, 002, 412) +446, 271|—166,037| 502,163) 792, 396} 400, 393 
Race 276, 335 +776|—143, 682) 125,040} 246,131) 109,845 
egion III: 
Dist. of Col_...._- 12, 415 ~2, 385 —2, 720 (4 12, 002) (4) 
Maryland. -__--. 66, 210 +258; —8, 406 29, 078 66, 210 29, 078 
North Carolina_- 81,677; +8,011} —11,128} 59,274) 68,213) 50,033 
Virginia......... 50, 834| —2,025) —6,622} 32,209) 46,700} 29,973 
. West Viens ae 31,589) —1, 555) —19,770| 10,470) 30,241 10, 044 
Region | a 
Kentucky. --_....- 38, adt| —2, 654) —23,859) 18,77 36, 639} 17,656 
Michigan... ---- 119, 516} —75, 646) —53, 539} 49,139) 108,404) 45,303 
be mog Ao aN 128, 7 —7, 112} —14, 857 62,377} 100, 162 49, 739 
Region V: | } 
i aa 363, 431| —39, 234| +4, 102} 212,891) 339,073} 199,899 
Indiana. ..........- 65, 391| —5,061| +5, 914 35, 442 55, 593: 30, 162 
Minnesota......-.| 17,761] —1,807| +2,549] 9,390] 15,651] 8 234 
Wisconsin ---...--. 25, 684 —1, “| +1, 522 15, 111 21, 156 12, 759 
Region VI: 
Alabama. .--..-.-- b4| +920) —16, a 19, 443 46, 800 17, 704 
Florida. ........- 7\ +22, 098 | 71,975} 38,938 
Georgia..-....._- —175 -3, 564| 42,659) 28,039 
Mississippi - ----- +5,770| —1, 8 59 21, 208 10, 542 
South Carokna +2, 688) =6| 16, 014 9, 190 
Tennessee - - -_- ast —7, 570| —26, 64 73,955} 39,065 
Region VII: | 
po roe | —563} —1, 540 14,448] 8, 547 
) eee | —173} —4, 843) 15, 119 7, 29 
Missouri------- —10, 707; —38, 564 85,422} 42,199 
Nebraska — 283} —511 3, 088 1, 878 
North Dakota-- +58) — 223} 608 416 
South Dakota- -- | —42) —140) 789 534 
Region VIII: | | 
Arkansas - -.-.-- . 20,178} —3, 257; —5, 640) 6, 842 18, 601 6,310 
Louisiana.........| 32,828} -++1, 237) —1,204) 11,332] 28,454 9, 606 
New Mexico___- 3, 801| —59} +335) 1,365] 3,510) 1, 266 
Oklahoma. .------ |} 17,758 —959| —6, 487| 7, 306 15, 811 6, 473 
, | cane | 26,841) —1,499) —15, 463) 13,083} 21,900} 10,929 
Region IX: } 
Colorado... -.- | 20, aa —779) +4001 5,145] 8,377| 4,272 
Idaho...........--| 3,119] —890| —2,117, 2,288] 2,298) 1,622 
Montana. --_- att 3, 684| —1,732| —1,147 2, 209 3, 372 2, 002 
|, See | y 2 097| +545) — 568 4, 133 5, 094 2, 974 
Wyoming | 1, 216} —160) — 253 758 1,058 6 
Region X: 
yo had Rake | 10, 892 —259| —909 5, 086 10, 052 4, 712 
California. eaiesarica | 637,042) —82,811| —59,630] 309,285) 595,841) 290, 631 
Nevada.....- | 4, 181) —798 —697 1, 943 3, 930 1, 845 
Oregon_-_.-.---- | 32,900| —2,538| —11,963| 17,068| 26,540} 13, 409 
ror aehington os 63, 832} —19,770| —11, 416] 29,513] 46,664] 22,031 
erritories: | 
Alaska............| 1,862} —1,063| +1,109] 1,141 1,726} 1,042 
Hawaii. ........: | 6, 636 1,396] 6,014} 1,277 


—l, oa +4, on 


| 





1 In some States 1 claim covers more than 1 week. 

4 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
for filing such claims. 

3 Includes estimate for District of Columbia. 

4 Data not received. 
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TaBie 11.—Unemployment insurance: Number of individuals ! compensated during weeks ended in July 1948 and number of weeks 
compensated and amount of benefits paid in July 1948, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 17, 1948] 





All types: of unemployment 


Total unemployment 






















































































Individuals compensated during weeks ended— Weeks compensated 
Region and State Amount of change | ponopts | Weeks | Benefits | Average 
rom— 6 compen- me weekly 
paid ? sated paid ? sayment 
July 3 | July 10 | July 17 | July 24] July 31 | Number ee 
June July 
1948 1947 
| SE a tee 823, 000 | 690,000 | 862,000 | 838,000 | 840, 000 /3, 564,000 | —306, 000 | —818, 000 |$67, 619, 000 |3, 376, 000 |$65, 088, 000 $19, 28 
Region I: 
eS ee 14, 205 14, 878 19, 291 65, 080 +107 —2, 593 1, 272, 844 63, 443 1, 255, 200 19. 78 
ORIN. oe se se 6, 662 6, 874 5, 644 30,755 | —12,022 —3, 392 459, 726 27, 105 417, 745 15. 41 
Massachusetts a 46, 417 48, 554 47, 109 217,410 | —41,438 | —84, 184 4, 604, 254 202, 404 4, 445, 910 21. 97 
New Hampshire. ____ 5, 155 4, 907 4, 856 22, 497 —4, 276 259 330, 295 21, 047 316, 244 15. 03 
Rhode Island_________ 18, 869 16, 269 15, 375 68, 922 | —11, 524 +3, 282 1, 430, 559 67, 343 1, 414, 654 21. 01 
ee te Een er Pe en CS ARGS, RE GP ements Meter aon TE be Ee | ee PACA RE EEE a ee ae) | SMES OSS 6) BU ee 
Region II: 
Delaware. _-__-_ 986 1, 015 889 1,175 4, 406 —431 | —1,440 63, 752 4, 133 61, 408 14. 86 
New Jersey. .__._....-_- 29, 966 43, 350 39, 009 63, 361 202, 893 | —36,622 | —78, 346 3, 973, 887 193, 975 3, 871, 391 19. 96 
New York____ 155, 619 | 202,150 | 206, 947 194, 655 827, 875 |+113, 120 |—177, 259 | 18,172, 994 | 5786, 481 |517, 264, 344 5 21.95 
R oy {a 26, 192 52, 366 56, 427 56, 680 194, 723 | —45, 564 |—168, 455 3, 303, 236 190, 144 3, 257, 312 17.13 
egion III: 
District of Columbia_______._---_- 2, 478 3, 591 2, 093 3, 740 2, 363 13, 023 —1, 794 +2, 412 221, 562 12, 865 218, 154 16. 96 
oS ae eee ; 12, 104 12, 700 13, 145 11, 849 55, 330 —5,3 —18, 472 994, 952 50, 314 940, 850 18. 70 
North Carolina a" 13, 275 14, 340 13, 629 12, 144 59, 884 +4, 159 | —16, 906 655, 784 55, 877 630, 065 11. 28 
Vi irginia rh fo 5 se 7, 986 12, 949 10, 008 11, 376 46, 739 —25 —6, 601 655, 829 44, 454 633, 626 14. 25 
mie Wenig, oot oe 4, 713 5, 056 5, 479 4, 947 21, 555 —3,116 | —15, 926 327, 580 15, 553 242, 563 15. 60 
Region IV: 
eee eee 5, 255 8, 878 7, 487 5, 093 30, 126 —3, 718 | —12, 941 376, 177 29, 648 372, 566 12. 57 
Michigan ae 21, 965 21, 349 21, 773 21, 981 96, 461 | —69, 576 | —42, 797 1, 920, 415 93, 514 1, 889, 853 20. 21 
R oe LS ee ao ee 18, 859 21, 917 21, 493 20, 134 91,374 | —10,184 | —10, 423 1, 584, 660 88, 141 1, 551, 767 17.61 
egion 
A EE es 56,609 | 75,420] 67,278 | 69,487 | 299,017 | —35,085 | +11,562| 5,326,400 | 276,660| 5,079,768 18. 36 
Indiana. ie 10, 092 12, 085 10, 820 8, 542 47,616 —6, 191 +7, 954 799, 271 44, 153 768, 133 17.40 
Minnesota - J 3, 762 7, 647 5, 717 5, 381 24, 764 —6, 944 —1, 130 368, 670 23, 472 356, 033 15.17 
Pd cae A SELES ee ee 3, 820 4,149 4, 289 4, 475 18, 626 —1, 621 +2, 807 320, 350 16, 659 294, 300 17. 67 
egion VI: 
LS ee ee 7, 102 10, 816 9, 735 8,910 40, 237 —693 | —18, 601 601, 170 38, 827 586, 861 15.11 
Florida___- : 11, 146 14, 196 14, 032 14, 538 61,121 | +19, 140 +587 830, 659 59, 298 813, 527 13.72 
Georgia____. , 622 , 952 9, 228 9, 545 8, 511 39, 778 +79 | —18, 588 511, 002 37, 062 487, 384 13.15 
Mississippi 2, 955 2, 586 3, 561 4, 198 3, 022 15, 085 2, 524 —1, 882 205, 550 14, 383 199, 145 13. 85 
South Carolin: ae eee See 4, 753 4, 650 5, 102 4, 602 5, 047 21, 601 +1, 444 —2, 394 317, 890 21,110 313, 625 14. 86 
14, 960 12, 126 12, 033 18, 903 17, 978 67, 105 —2, 802 | —18, 648 883, 827 64, 603 861, 518 13. 34 
2, 670 2, 627 2, 931 3, 024 2,910 12, 864 —651 +1, 296 196, 010 11, 496 183, 212 15. 94 
2, 729 2, 506 y ¥ 2, 737 2, 645 12, 013 —528 —2, 937 180, 228 11, 237 172, 711 15. 37 
21, 136 14, 134 17, 580 16, 473 15, 600 72,713 | —11,852 | —25, 922 1, 134, 671 68, 443 1, 105, 629 16.15 
888 741 857 946 868 3, 741 —717 — 606 53, 062 3, 405 49, 829 14. 63 
hg tn ae 86 106 90 112 116 466 +31 —144 7, 634 386 6, 725 17. 42 
South Dakota... .....2.........=- 194 151 150 112 161 664 +43 +282 10, 916 566 9, 649 17.05 
Region VIII: 
SE eee eee 3, 673 3, 570 3, 190 3, 458 3,111 14, 723 —5, 004 —1, 822 235, 143 13, 951 226, 342 16, 22 
i. eee ae ae 8, 157 6, 898 8, 934 8, 409 9, 065 36, 843 —1, 681 —3, 908 525, 767 35, 233 510, 921 14. 50 
Je a a 680 625 696 527 675 2, 824 —412 +891 48, 698 277 47, 384 17. 44 
(a ee eee 5,337 | 4,902 | 3,464 | 7, 539 5,372 | 25, 327 +985 | —6, 502 416, 361 24, 199 404, 524 16. 72 
| Ee eae 6, 458 5, 044 7,820 | 6,606 6, 462 28,596 | —3,634 | —19, 610 386, 888 26, 708 370, 452 13, 87 
Region IX: 
ci ke ee a ae s 1, 693 1, 566 1, 639 1, 675 1,717 7, 291 —1, 095 +283 111, 691 6, 867 107, 050 15. 59 
SS ee Oe ee 538 392 410 306 1, 548 —1, 963 —1, 798 27, 851 1, 459 26, 745 18. 33 
Montana__________ 817 600 796 698 687 3, 176 —1, 776 —510 48, 700 3, 176 48, 700 15. 33 
_, Be ES ae 1, 053 934 872 563 1, 331 4,010 —1, 213 —521 88, 336 3, 745 84, 375 22. 53 
nok eg, SCC EE ane See oe 2 219 193 194 236 910 —547 —304 16, 081 791 14, 133 17. 87 
Region X 
AE Te oa ee 1, 451 1, 525 1, 470 1, 444 1, 603 6, 669 —147 +193 123, 859 6, 417 120, 438 18. 77 
J ee Ca ee 134, 107 | 114,981 | 150,456 | 128, 464 122, 857 564, 859 | —82,338 | —73, 354 | 12, 042, 511 536, 910 | 11, 654, 516 21. 71 
a... Se ee ces 934 611 835 812 759 3, 529 —856 —184 69, 258 3, 375 67,177 19. 90 
Ee 11 en es: ee 5, 676 4, 538 3, 768 5, 635 6, 014 22, 220 —4, 434 —8, 751 370, 495 21, 022 358, 403 17.05 
” oe 13, 039 11, 394 5, 509 4, 058 9, 711 38, 474 | —27, 188 —6, 364 702, 636 36, 730 678, 394 18. 47 
erritories: 
BEE REE re 870 37 1, 362 813 606 3, 129 —1, 621 +1, 894 69, 636 3, 036 68, 277 22. 49 
ny ee ena 2, 102 1, 220 1, 088 1, 382 1, 488 6, 555 —122 +5, 042 131, 756 5, 724 124, 711 21.79 
1 The number of individuals is assumed to be identical with the number of 3 Includes estimates for Vermont. 
= ew. This may result in a slight overstatement of the number of 4 Data not received. 
individuals 


2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
combined-wage plan. 


5 Data estimated by State agency. 
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TaBie 12.—Unemployment insurance: Interstate claims received, TABLE 13.—Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit 
weeks compensated by interstate payments, and amount of inter- payments for all types of aig 2 a based on cJaims taken 
state benefit payments, by liable State, April-June 1948 at weekly intervals, 39 States, April-June 1948 ! 

[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 6, 1948] [Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 11, 1948] 
Initial Continued —e 
: Weeks | ponefit First payments Second and subsequent 
Region and liable State . 5 pooona pay- 5 payments 
Total boi Total be sated | ments 
ees | Percent of pay- Percent of pay- 
— — | | State ments issued— ments issued— 
J ee ee 112, 437 | 46, 87 ; 9, 517 1453, 365 |$8, 411, ; Tims 
ota 37 | 46,871 |649, 261 |27 7 1453, 365 |$8 411, 643 7 Thais 
Region I: In2 In 6 In 2 In 6 
Connecticut........-.| 3,301 | 1,153 | 14,651 | 5,548 | 10, 289 215, 931 weeks | weeks weeks | weeks 
| Maine......---.--- 546 | 222] 1,868] 751] 1,930] 29, 658 or less jor more or less jor more 
| = sng one 2 ae -| 3,031 1,389 | 15,100 | 7,164] 8,230 181, 231 _ 
New Hampshire......| 827 364 | 6,003 | 2,619 | 4,462 57, 973 - 4 
Rhode Island....-..-- 1, 807 749 | 7,746 | 3,261 | 5,854] 128,915 Total_.-..-.----.--- 878, 124 85 3 |7, 376, 383 93 2 
FORMONES.. .... conins 267 1 i j 3 ce 
Region th eer! Se oe ee Calendar week ?........ 547,968 | 88 3 [4,071,431 | 92 2 
Delaware____._...-__. 424 135 | 3,448 995 | 1,863 30, 445 Colorado... ---.------ 3,014 93 1} 15,849 97 1 
New Jersey. 4,015 | 1,681 | 31,312 | 13,811 | 23,604 | 469,695 Idaho--.-..--.--- ---| 586 84 5 | _10,632 94 1 
New York... 16,869 | 7,778 | 98,479 | 50,756 | 69,957 | 1,382, 040 ee =| San = S| ara = , 
ennsylvania._.......| 4,522 | 1,797 | 26, 1,01 ‘ 2, 402 ansas--------- -| 2 , 
ian . 7 | S| 1S | ee Maine........_.. ~7"] 20; 920 89 1| 101,680 7} @) 
District of Columbia..| 1, 219 414] 8,812] 3,079] 6,081 | 107,664 Massachusetts -| 88, 870 86 2 | 584,274 96 1 
Maryland....____.__- 2 317 396 | 9,079] 3,507 | 4,868 98, 828 Michigan-.-_-- -| 55, 444 79 7 | 481, 138 85 5 
North Carolina.._..--| 1,130 538 | 6,103 | 2,834] 3,710 45, 393 Nevada....._- ~---=--- 77 98 1} 10,816 7} @® 
Virginia. === ---o 1,395 | 637 | 6,934 | 3,306| 4,537| 64,394 re wo ee b 7 Lean a Z 
| est Virginia _.____. 8 2 B\ ew Geiinnadnonesens 201, ’ 4,42 
me: 18 202 | 5,062} 1,159) 3,338 52, 92 Oiao:.. i ee 78 5 | 279, 429 93 2 
Kentucky 265 | 11,067 | 4,622] 6,221 78, 628 Oregon. - ---.---- --| 6, 951 75 2) (87,358 92 1 
Michigan 3 1,162 | 24083 | 6637 | 11,901 | 239, 255 Rhode Island... -.-.-.) 28, 189 90 1| 165, 480 97} ©) 
Clit eos any 6 1, 446 | 26,342 | 8,264 | 14,332] 270, 121 Utah. ---.------- ---| 1,765 73 3 | 20,730 91 1 
ne yo t| Bl ileal Bhd 
Serer 2, 6, 280 | 63,300 | 32,233 | 41, 986 780, 937 Vashington - - - . - ---| 12, ‘— 
Indiana ee ” 39 731 | 11,628 | 3,244] 6 420 | 113,279 Wisconsin 4-----..---- 4, 843 82 4] 53,596 95 1 
Minnesota 707 4 R18 , 765 
— 235 | Saaz] iar | gel  soaee Flexible week ?......-- 330,156 | 80 3 |3,304,952|} 93 1 
Region VI: ,- . : , labama. ---... 10, 190 35 4 111, 252 78 1 
Alabama...._....-_-- , 297 | 6,123] 1,662] 3,366| 53,836 Alaska. ..--- ---} 775 92 1 9, 802 %} ©) 
Florida.___ ee) ee 1,725 | 14,620 | 6,089] 9,621 | 135,056 Arizona.._- -|,,1, 927 96 1] 13, 867 98 1 
Georgia....__ _--| 1,423 710 | 8,053] 4,622] 5,218 76, 770 California - _ - -|139, 973 84 3 |1,779, 246 96 1 
Mississippi._.._.....- 952 | 322] 5,104| 1,841] 3,499| 46,467 Delaware-...-..- ---| 1,365 95 1 , 98 
South Carolina. ----— 561 250 | 2,981] 1,465| 2104] 32,602 Cae wan ne een e- ---| 11, = | 2| & = = : 
ennessee___________- 1, 822 7 3 rgia..-.---- ---] 4a d 

Naess Vit 2: 7 14, 670 6, 460 | 10, 669 158, 334 Hawaii........ : 1, 613 65 Q) 16, 192 68 (3) 

Ws eg 616 220 | 3,409] 1,126] 1,626 27, 281 Towa _---.-.-- ---| 3,809 7 9} 30, 527 92 2 
Kansas_____. 1, 849 605 | 10,225 | 3,276] 7978| 127,363 Kentucky. .-.- 5, 465 66 10 | 61,820 87 3 
Missouri... _.-| 3,430 | 1,786 | 24°857 | 14,045 | 15,909 | 261, 420 Maryland. 33, 260 87 1 | 136, 638 87 1 
Nebraska.-.__. a 492 | '239] 3,201] 1,542| 2157] 32,446 Mississippi. -- - | 3,579 92 2) 36,454 9% 1 
North Dakota. 114 52| 521 314 417 7, 088 Montana. -_-.- | »oe 94 1} 21, 235 98 1 
South Dakota........ 60 a7| 506] 236| 412 7,004 Nebraska... -.- | 445 70 9} 5,532 90 2 

Region VIII: New Mexico....-....- 686 64 8 8, 286 84 5 

Arkansas..........__. 205 | 2,261 8241 1,662 26, 012 North Carolina_____- | 15, 801 79 2| 148, 602 93 1 
Louisiana. .__- a 371 | 4,807] 1,685| 3,652] 57,557 North Dakota ___._-- _ 161 71 10) 4,272 92 2 
New Mexico... 50) 85 | 1,357 799 | 2145 35, 283 Pennsylvania Sukades 66, 389 71 3 | 636, 392 87 1 
Oklahoma... ; 416 | 3,247| 1,327| 2912| 47,802 South Dakota.....-..| | 197 81 6} 3,032 3 i 
ees 920 | 12595] 4,465] 7,234 | 106,213 Texas. -.....-.- ----| _9, 634 82 7} 40, 246 93 : 
Region IX: Virginia. -.-. 14, 308 85 1 64, 391 90 (3) 
Colorado. ......-...-- 581 | 5,352 | 2,639] 3,018 46, 799 Wyoming.............| | 306 88 : 2, 944 6) © 
Idaho... ___- 112 | 2,431 557 | 1,970 37, 263 
Montana.. 69 2, 255 902 1, 802 28, 936 
saieiaai.c 174 | 1,804 740 | 1,415 32, 509 1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period 
Wyoming 99 | 2,264 799 | 1,456 27, 425 and the date of payment. Includes intrastate benefit payments only from 
Region X: States that take claims on a weekly basis and from Texas, where claims are 
Cees a an 540 ‘ 223 | 3,652} 1,279] 2,801 51, 952 filed in each week following the statutory 2-week benefit period. 
ornia-- . ----| 14,532 | 6, 342 | 85, 908 | 38, 988 | 69,372 | 1, 463, 208 2 A calendar week is a period of 7 consecutive days, uniform for all claimants, 
Nevada... _. ----| 561 208 | 5,510) 2,047) 4,471 89, 439 usually ending on Saturday. A flexible week is a period of 7 consecutive days, 
} Oregon... .. ----| 07 343 | 8,840 | 3,198 | 6,852 | 113, 915 beginning on the date a claim is filed. 
Washington __.......- 2, 047 865 | 15, 766 6, 948 | 15, 703 270, 258 Fy > 
Territories: Less than 1 percent. 
WI denccauncanct 1,300 |* 138} 9,073] 1,059 | 7,945 192, 740 4 Data_includes payments for total and part-total unemployment only. 
ee 144 65 | 1,159 485 | 1,029 | 21, 872 Because Wisconsin’s provision for issuing payments for partial unemployment 
| | are not comparable with other States, such payments were excluded. 
! 
(Continued from page 21) tive associations organized in accord- _ been transferred in 1942, by Executive 


Deposit Insurance Corporation to the ance with the Federal Credit Union Order 9148 under the First War 
Federal Security Agency. Thechange Act “to promote thrift among their Powers Act of 1941, to the Federal De- 
became effective July 29. On the members and create asource of credit posit Insurance Corporation. This 
same day Oscar R. Ewing, Federal for provident and productive pur- temporary transfer of authority, 
Security Administrator, announced poses.” As of July 29,1948,there were which would have ended 6 months 
establishment of the Bureau of Fed- 3,974 operating Federal credit unions. after the termination of the war, was 
eral Credit Unions as a part of the Administration of the Federal made permanent by the President’s 
Social Security Administration. Credit Union Act, originally vested in Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1947, 

Federal credit unions are coopera- the Farm Credit Administration, had effective July 1, 1947. Congressional 
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TaBLE 14.—Time elapsed in the issuance of intrastate benefit 
payments for all types of unemployment based on claims taken 
reals, 22 States, April-June 1948 } 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 11, 1948] 


at biweekly inte 



















































ae Second and subsequent 
First payments payments 
Percent of pay- Percent of pay- 
State ments issued— ments issued— 
| — | Number 

In 2 | In 6 In 2 In 6 

weeks | weeks weeks | weeks 

or less jor more} or less jor more 

| 
| 
| 

| a ee 305, 236 46 9 |2, 464, 573 63 3 
Calendar week ? 52, 866 21 | 6 | 502, 957 49 2 
Arkansas 5, 484 75 | 5 | 53,687 78 2 
Connecticut 23, 687 22 | 8 | 130,732 60 3 
District of Columbia_.| 2, 536 1 | 6 41,314 (3) 1 
erry ee 295 83 6 6, 409 1 
Kansas. ---_- 556 66 | 5 5, 747 58 3 
Okiahoma---- 4, 654 3 | 6 62, 046 3 2 
Tennessee. __- 14, 853 60 4 184, 741 62 2 
Vermont __.--_- 124 28 | 2 780 71 4 
Washington 677 1 | 6 17, 501 1 2 
Flexible week ?____.___- 252, 370 51 | 10 /1, 961, 616 67 3 
cing, | 3,348 | 80 | 2 26, 330 94 1 
{eS RET 130, 875 | 60 | 5 | 696,717 79 2 
aes 2, 030 41 13 32 53 3 
Louisiana ___.....-._- |} 10,393 39 12 108, 422 70 6 
Minnesota.........--- | 8,105 68 4 106, 547 51 1 
Missouri 4__..........| 25,022 39 12 229, 432 59 4 
Nebraska..._..._--__- | ' 795 75 7 8, 429 89 2 
New Jersey_........-. | 56, 399 34 20 627, 385 56 5 
New Mexico..._-_---- 87 39 | 9 970 46 5 
South Carolina. -._.__. 5, 280 | 78 | 4 49, 541 88 2 
ara | 2,565 | 0 10 9, 835 0 3 
West Virginia........| 7,451 | 49 11 68, 755 81 3 
Li a | | 7 4 931 80 1 








1 Represents number of wecks elapsed between the end of the benefit period 
Includes intrastate benefit payments only from 
States that have a l-week benefit period and that take all or a part of their 


and the date of payment. 


claims on a biweekly basis. 
2 See footnote 2 on table 13. 
3 Less than 1 percent. 


4 Time-lapse distribution based on payments made in May and June. 





TaBLe 15.—Time elapsed in the issuance of interstate benefit 
payments for all types of unemployment, by State, April-June 


1948 } 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Aug. 11, 1948] 







































First payments ee ~~ hae 
Percent of pay- Percent of pay- 
State ments issued— ments issued— 
Num- 7, 
. Number 
ber In2 | In6 In2 | In6 

weeks | weeks weeks | weeks 

or less jor more or less jor more 
Totel > .. feel 39, 855 44 14 405, 257 53 7 
Calendar week ? 49 13 | 182,130 48 7 
Ashanees............. 73 + 1,482 75 3 
Colorado- .----- 52 4 2, 527 69 4 
Connecticut 37 10 8, 847 70 6 
District of Columbia. 411 23 12 5, 670 41 4 
eee 100 67 17 1, 869 87 5 
Indiana._._- wr 611 41 15 5, 796 42 10 
| eee 588 24 16 7, 390 18 7 
ee eee 295 80 4 1,635 86 4 
Massachusetts- 955 41 20 7, 275 61 14 
Michigan....-......-- 836 9 42 11, 065 26 17 
oo 2 eae 282 73 3 4, 189 82 1 
New me cou 729 7 4 3, 733 90 1 
ew YOK... sce. 6, 349 59 il 63, 401 33 7 
Ss eae 1,001 40 15| 13,331 64 6 
oo Coe a 207 58 10 2, 705 7. 4 
emaiteostsasaimal 436 63 4 6, 416 73 3 
Rhode Island..._----- 666 65 9 5, 188 78 3 
Tennessee. -..------- 759 50 11 9, 910 64 7 
. SaaS 63 32 19 1, 352 52 3 
Vermont. ....<..i..- 189 38 9 1, 149 81 4 
Washington... ..._-- | 913 18 27 14, 790 37 10 
Wisconsin ..........- 186 49 23 2,410 80 7 
Flexible week ?________- 22, 188 40 15 228, 127 56 7 
Alabama. .........-- 243 35 16 3, 123 68 3 
Se eee | 740 87 1 7, 205 80 1 
Arizona_.-...-.- i eoweet 237 59 10 2, 564 76 4 
California---.--.-.-- | 4,087 43 15 65, 285 58 5 
Delaware.........-..- | 131 80 6 1, 732 94 2 
a ie 80 3 8, 539 87 1 
weem.............. | 461 58 7 4, 757 81 3 
Hawall.-_..-- oad 47 40 9 982 52 2 
Peels... 5... =. | 6,004 21 21 35, 982 35 16 
ee = 147 37 20 1, 479 68 9 
pe eae | 602 17 21 5, 560 23 8 
Louisiana. - -.-----.--| 233 53 14 3, 419 69 5 
Maryland. _-_....__.-- | 703 37 6 4, 164 34 6 
Minnesota.-_..........| 7 34 10 2, 641 0 2 
Mississippi__.__....... | 399 88 3,170 68 1 
Missouri 3. - ss a 21 28 10, 539 44 ll 
Montana. -.---- -| 79 84 8 1, 723 88 1 
Nebraska___..---._-- 174 55 17 1, 983 78 5 
New Jersey__.....-- | 1, 616 44 16 21, 988 62 9 
New Mexico... ____..- | 156 35 22 1, 989 43 14 
North Carolina____-_-- 312 59 7 3, 398 76 3 
North Dakota______- 14 50 14 403 82 3 
Pennsylvania 2m 1, 441 50 8 17, 170 58 4 
South Carolina... ___- | 167 37 17 1, 935 79 4 
South Dakota-_--___- | 31 52 10 381 67 3 
Jt ee mi ee? | 17 14 2, 870 20 6 
Then... ....-....., | 750 51 6 3, 787 65 2 
West Virginia-____- 285 57 15 3, 053 77 9 
Wyoming. .-.......--.- 149 53 5 1, 306 72 2 











1 Represents number of weeks elapsed between the end of the benefit period 


and the date of payment. 


Includes all interstate 


of the frequency of claims-taking within the State. 
? See footnote 2 on table 13. 
3 Time-lapse distribution based on payments made in May and June. 


benefit payments regardless 





action in transferring administra- 
tive supervision to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency was based, according 
to the report of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, on the be- 


unions 


lief that administration of the act 
and supervision of Federal credit 
“are more closely related to 


economic welfare of the people than 
to banking,” and that the Federal Se- 


curity Agency would therefore be “a 
more appropriate agency to carry out 
the administrative and supervisory 


functions under 
Union Act.” 


the Federal Credit 























Bulletin, September 1948 





TaBLE 16.—Unemployment insurance: 
Ratio of State insured unemployment ! in 
week ended July 10, 1948, to average 
covered employment in 1946 





| | Ratio 
(per- 
|/Average| ce nt) 
|eovered| of in- 

































Insured | em- sured 
; = unem- | ploy- | unem- 
Region and State ploy- | fe snt2| ploy- 
ment ! | (in |ment to 
| thou- | covered 
| sands) em- 
| ploy- 
| ment 
Sak | 
| RA 11,029, 805] 30, ), 127.7 7 3.4 
Region I: 
Connecticut - - Bee 24, 731 593.3 4.2 
Maine_--- - 7,6 167. 2} 4.5 
Massachusetts ._.....- 69, 1, 413. 8 4.9 
New Hampshire... -__--| 5 126. 0| 4.1 
Rhode Island_-_.------ | 231.0 8.8 
Vermont........--- : 61.4 3.0 
Region IT: 
Delaware.........-- 83. 2 1.3 
New Jersey-_-- 7 4.3 
New York... 5. 2| 5.8 
Pennsylvania 5. 6 21 
Region III: 
District of Columbia- | 2.868} 210.0 1.4 
Maryland .........- | 14,761] 521.2 2.8 
North Carolina_. | 18, 544] 584.9 3.2 
Witgiaths <= <-...-3--- 5. | 11,370] 451.3 2.5 
West Vi ir ginia.....-. ‘ 6,858} 346.9 2.0 
Region iV: | } 
a lt 9,186) 333.4 2.8 
Michigan... 28, 875) 1, 430.5 2.0 
ee --| 30,769) 2,017. 4| 1.5 
Region V: | 
0 ae --| 78,004) 2 4 5 
SO” aa | 15,334] 5 1.9 
Minnesota. ---.----- | 8, 099 3. 2 6 
be *.| 5, 848} 7.8 9 
Region VI: | 
De. SO ae 11,727} 380.1 3.1 
if) Se | 18,728} 354.8 5.3 
Gesrgm...............| [3,68 486.1 2.4 
Mississippi. Se ae 2 5,196} 168.5 3.1 
South Carolina_--___-_- 6, 780 279. 5 2.4 
NN. So cent cance 21,408} 461.8 4.6 
Region VII: 
UNL cadensidacinee 3, 510 309. 9 1 
eee 3,822} 208.7 1.8 
0 eae . 21,103 722.1 2.9 
Nebraska...----- — 1,130 144.1 .8 
North Dakota________- 136 34.9 4 
South Dakota---____- 203 43.0 5 
Region VIIT: 
pee a 4,690) 197.0 2.4 
Louisiana..-.-.-..----| 10,862| 379.5 2.9 
New Mexico. ._......-| 967 72.1 1.3 
Oklahoma......-.-.---}| 7,175} — 237.7 3.0 
eee | 9, 636} 1,016.0 9 
Region IX: | 
2. ees | 2,380} 175.2 1.4 
| a eee | 778 76.7 1.0 
a 846 83.0 1.0 
eee | 1, 683 106.3 1.6 
WwW yoming...--. ase 264 46.2 -6 
Region X: | 
oO ee } 88.3 2.8 
2 eee | 2 323. 6 6.4 
Nevada 36.9 2.6 
Oregon 284. 0} 2.7 
Washington 479. 9) 2.8 








1 Represents number of continued claims for un- 
employment in the week in which the 8th of the 
month falls. 

2 Average number of workers in covered employ- 
ment in the pay period of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, ete.) ending nearest the 15th of each 
month; corrected to June 15, 1948. 


TABLE 17.—Veterans’ unemployment al- 






















































lowances: Claims and payments, July 
1948 } 
hoaneg | rita] 2 Ca Pay- 
| claims} Pm ms | ments 
| 
Tetui........ .|303, 201) 1, 719, ni $31, 626,120 
Aleheme!: J... ...4.225. id 4, 663! 45,011| 875, 655 
ee a 29) 355] 8, 069 
I aaa Sn on sn eet 1, 882 7,415) 142, 644 
Arkansas_ | 3,0: 24,718) 475, 619 
California - | 28,6 158, 494! 2, 900, 778 
Colorado- -- 1, 83 7,926) 143,495 
Connecticut : Z% 29, 120| 502, 866 
Delaware... oeeewd 7 2, 913) 47, 086 
Dist. of Cél..........--- 9, 275| 172, 992 
Florida__......----- 8 67, 092} 086 
Georgia__._- | 5 34, 200| | 628, 818 
Hawaii-_ 5, 419} , 950 
Idaho- - | 890} 20,710 
Illinois - | 16,6 74, 095) 27, 420 
Indiana- - | 10, 28, 643 533, 2: 
iene... 1, 6§ 5, 962 
Kansas_- | 1,7 8, 557 
Kentucky ...........-. | 3, & 26, 566 
Louisiana.......-.-.---| 4,360} 40,238] 706,935 
Maine.......- ; | 2,518] 12,481) 247,973 
Maryland-..-----.-----| 1,830] 15,845] 300, 101 
Massachusetts__----- 13,050} 86,107) 1, 713, 487 
Michigan_.....----- _.| 14,755} 60, 857] 1, 023, 868 
Minnesota...........-... 3, 301 19, 001 364, 045 
Missiesinegl..........-. 2, 431 16, 653 309, 533 
[i ee --| 6, 450 7,016 836, 096 
PRO aivacannasess- | 247 1, 401 27, 850 
TOO is sc cnnsoaceee a4 597 2, 702 
Nevada- pe 353 1, 235 
New Hampshire... Seta --| 1,480 7, 928 
New Jersey --| 12,715 78, 211 
New Mexico-- 1, 168 6, 134 
New York.- .-| 53,052] 222, 987 
North Carolina_-.----- 5,602} 32,939 
North Dakota..-.------- | 39} « 150 
ear | 14,952] 63, 698| 
| 
ae 22, 720! 433, 443 
Oregon....------- 4 ll, 262| 207, 866 
Panama Canal Zone 2___| 2, 210} 46, 001 
Pennsylvania..........-| 23, 697 178, 968) 2, 949, 536 
Puerte Bicod......... | 3,001} 20,691) 448,513 
Rhode Island_-_.------- 2,747| 17,267) 344,116 
Samoa-Guam ?___ = 507 4, 956 93, 260 
South Carolina_.-__- : 3,086} 22,087| 398, 057 
South Dakota_- a) 021) 17, 195 
Tennessee ----- 4,024) 45, gsq| 789, 165 
are 6,786} 56,102) 1,001,381 
i = ae = 1,017 3, 890} 65, 306 
Vermont. ---- enecesnonl 596 3, 695} 69, pe 
Virginia-.-..-.-- naneerasa 3,595) 20, 650) 
Washington._...-.-.---| 3,417 16, 053} 
West Virginia---.-....--- | 3,049) 28,413 
Wisconsin-.------------- 5,155) 11, 368} 





WGI a siicwncnkns | sai “aA 





1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; ex- 
cludes data for self-employed veterans. 

2Includes data for previous months not shown 
before. 


Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allow- 
ance Service, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
ployment insurance agencies in 48 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the 
Veterans Administration for the Panama Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and Samoa-Guam, 
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TABLE sami: placements by State, 
uly 1948 
Region and State | Total women —_ 
} } 
Continental U. S__-- 477, 761 l 164, 525 | 143, 501 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut_........-- 6, 731 2,819 1, 931 
Maine... Reece 5,802 | 2,083 1, 507 
Massachusetts__.__-_-- 8,925 | 3,332 3, 056 
New Hampshire_-..- 1, 709 599 514 
Rhode Island__...------ | 1,928] 1,256 343 
Vermont.........----- | 1,005 280 417 
Region II: | 
ji ee | 1,556 702 433 
New Jersey......------- 10,594 | 5,665 | 2,170 
i } ( Sees 60,109 | 34, 201 11, 310 
Pennsylvania--_-_- 19,3 7,543 | 6,534 
Region III: | | 
District of Columbia_.-| 3,167 | 1,262 969 
Maryland | 6,009] 1,821 | 1,772 
North Carolina... | 10,066 | 3,251 | 3,144 
V irginia SPORES | 7,581 | 3, 465 1, 775 
West Vi irginia Seanameaaign | 3,603 1,150 1,312 
Region IV | 
Kentucky a atcadminkcaaae 2, 522 824 925 
SS 10,650 | 2,144 4, 186 
GN ook Aeettanncnn aunts 23, 911 6, 820 7,393 
Region V: | 
a re | 15,618 | 4,682] 5,224 
SNS. atiintisndsi<- 9,569 | 3,030 2, 976 
Minnesota...- 3, 039 3, 869 
PSs badatnadice 5, 307 3, 769 
Region VI: 
pS eee 3, 762 2, 71 
) eo 3, 841 3, 090 
Co. ee 3, 354 2, 757 
Mississippi_----...----- , 906 2, 155 
South Carolina. 3, 070 3, 226 
‘Temmeses...-...-..i..- 3, 879 3, 960 
Region VII: 
pO RS ee 1, 513 2, 500 
Kamnsas_.---- 1,819 2, 685 
| aes 2, 248 2, 723 
J — > 676 1, 501 
North Dakota..---.----- ] 506 701 
South Dakota_. 268 707 
Region VIII: 
MS 20 BE at 8, 554 2,979 2, 396 
a 5, 625 1, 962 1, 894 
New Mexico......------ 4, 924 759 2, 085 
Oklahoma.........---- 10, 764 | 2,637 3, 666 
Nth cig don oaaaahes 37, 741 | 12,087 | 11, 295 
Region IX: 
Colorado 6,739 | 1,232 2, 448 
| aS er 3, 540 578 1, 647 
Montana 2, 991 374 1, 266 
| RR SRE 2,327 512 1,035 
Lo... eee 1,190 225 481 
Region X: 
pO Ree 3, 724 878 1, 283 
California 39,607 | 13,119 | 13,156 
Neves. ...2...... 1, 750 503 511 
Li” SaaS iar 8, 504 1, 292 3, 290 
Washington--....--..-.- 8,709 | 2,271 2,810 
Tertiehn.6680~ss-5-- 2, 533 419 1, 162 
Alaska - 1,124 210 426 
Hawaii 907 208 234 
Puerto Rico-...-.--.-- 502 1 502 














1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
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TaBLeE 19.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1947-July 1948 } 





















































Aid - Sento Aid , > ogee 
" Old-age ener Aid to the | General naire Aid to | General 
Year and month Total assistance blind assistance | Total Beno the blind | assistance 
Families | Children Families | Children 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1947 
EE OE, SRE OP meee 2, 279, 507 | 399, 688 1, 017, 730 79, 341 +0.4 +0.9 +0.8 +0.4 —0.4 
0 EOE SERRE ee eee 2, 289, 260 404, 014 1, 027, 974 79, 719 +.4 +1.1 +1.0 +.5 -—.3 
407, 610 1, 037, 210 80, 077 +.4 +.9 +.9 +.4 —.5 
ee ee eee eer 2,314, 782 | 412, 448 1, 047, 863 80, 475 +.7 +1.2 +1.0 +.5 +1.1 
2,323,989 | 410,912 1, 046, 146 80, 830 +.4 —.4 —.2 +.4 +1.3 
2, 332, 006 416, 190 1, 059, 944 81, 147 +.3 +1.3 +1.3 +.4 +4.7 
2, 338,645 | 423, 096 1, 078, 775 81, 442 OS aa +.3 +1.7 +1.8 +.4 +6.3 
2, 340, 862 429, 792 1, 096, 609 81, 842 393, 000 |...-...-.. +.1 +1.6 +1.7 +.5 +3.9 
2, 345, 135 437, 487 1, 115, 946 81, 984 402, 000 |......--.. +.2 +1.8 +1.8 +.2 +2.3 
2,352,249 | 444, 144 1, 132, 808 82, 366 Sen, Gee f..005--... +.3 +1.5 +1.5 +.5 —2.3 
2, 362, 148 449, 698 1, 146, 397 82, 937 4) ee +.4 +1.3 +1.2 +.7 —3.7 
2, 367, 597 449, 202 1, 145, 930 83, 346 . * jee +.2 -.1 (2) +.5 -3.1 
2, 407, 283 448, 524 1, 145, 323 83,876 BOO Saiictedecas | +1.7 —.2 —.1 +.6 —2.2 
! 
Amount of assistance 3 Percentage change from previous month 3 
1947 
ON fee eS Se > $123, 415, 954 |$82, 045, 300 $24, 865, 393 $3, 034, 261 |$13, 471, 000 +0.7 +0.2 +1.6 +1.2 +2.4 
ES SSeS. 124, 971,835 | 83,317, 307 25, 221, 353 3, 055, 175 | 13,378, 000 +1.3 +1.6 +1.4 +.7 —.7 
September-----.-..--.--- 125, 901, 620 | 83, 873, 538 25, 472, 965 3, 076, 117 | 13, 479, 000 +.7 +.7 +1.0 +.7 +.8 
Tee eee 128, 417, 243 | 85, 201,373 25, 961, 309 3, 167, 561 | 14, 087, 000 +2.0 +1.6 +1.9 +3.0 +4.5 
Movemiper............... 128, 721, 771 | 85, 770, 698 25, 736, 955 3, 188, 118 | 14, 026, 000 +.2 +.7 —.9 +.6 —.4 
te a eae ae 131, 916, 042 | 87, 270, 336 26, 224, 905 3, 211, 801 | 15, 209, 000 +2.5 +1.7 +1.9 +.7 +8. 4 
1948 
ee, Ce ae 134, 016, 675 | 87,856, 146 26, 927, 594 3, 239, 935 | 15, 993, 000 +1.6 +.7 +2.7 +.9 +5.2 
8 Sess 137, 937, 576 | 88, 872, 293 29, 062, 674 3, 267, 609 | 16, 735, 000 +2.9 +1.2 +7.9 +.9 +4.6 
oe ares 138, 307, 076 | 88, 388, 795 28, 808, 122 3, 290, 159 | 17, 820, 000 +.3 —.5 —.9 +.7 +6.5 
LR Ee Ee 138, 864, 579 | 88, 990, 139 29, 317, 323 3, 333, 117 | 17, 224, 000 +.4 +.7 +1.8 +1.3 —3.3 
LY 2 eee 139, 111, 194 | 89, 920, 642 29, 668, 363 3, 364, 189 | 16, 158, 000 +.2 +1.0 +1.2 +.9 —6.2 
SES a ae Pe 139, 340, 429 | 90, 402, 787 29, 740, 308 3, 396, 334 | 15, 801, 000 +.2 +.5 +.2 +1.0 —2.2 
Oe aS eS 143, 496, 507 | 94, 462, 825 29, 964, 243 3, 436, 439 | 15, 633, 000 +3.0 +4.6 +.8 +1.3 —1.1 























1 Data subject to revision. 


under the Social Security 


Act. 


2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Excludes programs administered without Federal 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 


tucky include retroactive payments. 


3 February 1948 data 
Missouri and June 1948 data for old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Ken- 
Excluding these amounts, percentage 


for old-age assistance and aid to dependent children in 


changes would be somewhat less than those shown in table. 


TABLE 20.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1948 } 






















































































| 
Payments to a Payments to . 
recipients | Percentage change from recipients Percentage change from— 
Number} ns | Number 
State ey | June 1948 in— July 1947 in— | State . ae June 1948 in— July 1947 in— 
ients Tota a a | ients ota a 3 
amount |*Veraee Num- Num- amount [Average Nun- Nun- 

“ber | Amount} “},, | Amount . ber | Amount] “>, | Amount 
Total.....- 2, 407, 283/$94, 462,825) $39.24) +1.7 +4.6) -+5.6) +-15.1 || Mo-.......-.. 117, 230} 4,412,632) 37.64 +0.4 +0.7) +2.7/ +21.6 
i 10, 831 » 29% 39. 82) —.2 —.1 +1.4 +5. 6 
| eee eee 65, 288} 1,272,687} 19.49 +.9) +1.2} +23.1; +388.6 || Nebr.._--.--- 23, 880 956, 238) 40.04 —.1 (3) —5.3 —5.7 
1, 369) 60, 655 44.31 +.6 +2.0 +.8 +20. 1 CS eee 2, 164 105, 446 48. 73 +.8 +.9 +6. 7 +8.9 
i 10, 821 516,579) 47.74 +.4 +.4) +2.5 SUE. tt | eo: or 6, 835 272,480) 39.87 +.4 +.1 +.9| +103 

-. ee 48, 956 890, 105 18. 18 +1. 5 +1.5) +19.4 +19.3 
5 189, 415] 10, 838, 822 57. 22 +.6 +.8 +9.1 +18,7 || N.J..---..--- 23, 226 998, 922 43.01 +.3 +.5 +.4 +5.1 
| See 45, 228) 3, 550, 677 78. 51 +.5 +24, 2 +5.6 +27.5 || N. Mex-_----- 8, 893 316, 217 35. 56 +.2 —.4| +10.7 +10.5 
Conn... 15, 542 57, 48. 74 —.3 —.4 +3.0 IAEA Pe 0 adaceoc0s 111, 568) 5, 519, 930 49.48) (2) +.1 +2.9 +8.8 
LL ess 1, 330 35,090} 26.38} +1.2 2.5} +9.7) +24.9 |] N.C_-------- 44, 394 804,481] 18.12 +.7 +.8) +12.5) +412.7 
NS 6 ae 2, 431 98,322} 40.45 +1.9 +2. 2 +5.6 +6.1 eh | 8, 713 356, 866 40. 96 +.3 +1.3 —2.4 2.8 
_ |, CER SS 58,971] 2, 254, 590 38. 23 +.8 +.9} +10.3 +14.9 || Ohio.-_.--.-- 122,870) 5, 163, 823 42.03 +.1 -.1 +1.4 +6.6 
Okla... ....-2 97,167| 4,357, 790 44.85 +.4 +.7 +1.3 +7.2 
(one 85,120] 1,642,886} 19.30 +.9 +1.8] +10.7| +25.6 || Oreg.- 22, 460 988,779] 44.02] (3) +.4/ 42.41 424.9 
Hawaii------- 2, 104 69,209) 32.89 +3.5 +3.2) +21.8 8: 5°) Pa. .-12...... 87, 307| 3, 208, 659 36. 75 —.3 +.4 —3.2 +4.7 
Idaho : 10, 390 456,572] 43.94 —.4) (2) —1.2 et si: Se 8,938] 378,911) 42.39 +.5 +.6] +5.7] +11.9 

ae 125, 539] 5, 181, 197 41. 27 -.1 (3) —.8 +3.3 
LS ae 50, 308} 1, 665, 585 33. 11 —-.1 +.4 —.6 +7.9 ae oe ‘ 33, 318 636, 185 19.09 —.4 —4.0; +10.4 +7.1 
ees 48,618} 2,110, 970 3.42) (3) +.7 +.5 +9.0 || S. Dak___-- 11, 982 403,817| 33.70 —.3 -.1;) -3.8 +.6 
Kans 35,800] 1,419,200] 39.64 +.2 +.5} +4.5 +6.5 || Tenn__- 52,244! 1,197,841] 22.93 +.8 +.6] +97) 421.5 
Me ie 51, 730 910,739) 17.61 +.1), 441.5] +8.2 +9.7 || Tex... 204,009) 6,416,000} 31.45 +.3 +.5| +4.7) +10.2 
i 88,680) 4,227,149} 47.67) +55.8| +224.8) +77.2} +301.9 || Utah. 9, 706 464, 336 47. 84 -.1 +.4| —14.8 —4.8 
Maine..-- 13, 232) 442,302) 33.43 +.3 -1l] —11.8 13:7 Hh Vie-3.<<. 5, 983 204,179) 34.13 +.4 +.9| +6.6 +14. 6 
vs... 16, 528 309, 156 18. 70 +.7 +1.4) +3.2 +9. 7 
ee 11, 757 388,036) 33.00 —.7 -1.3 —.5 +5.5 || Wash_---- 63, 685) 3, 664, 570 57. 54 (2) +.7| —1.9 +13.5 
Mass es 88, 887| 4, 898, 442| 55. 11 +.1 —.1 +4.3 +13.8 || W. Va 22, 258 455,352} 20.46 +.2 +.3| +6.9 +6.8 
i 90,786) 3, 653, 184 —.1 +3. 5 —3.2 St a 47,915) 1,811,129) 37.80 +.2 +.5 +1.7 +6. 4 
aainm. 2. .-.- 54, 413| 2, 425, 264 (3) +1.2 ef +8. 2 | WO. csscads 3, 934 92, 503 48. 93 +.3 () +4.0 +4.5 

ee 42, “ 669, 444 3.8 +3. 4 +9.0 —1.6 \ 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


subject to revision. 


2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


4 Retroactive payments of $87,251 made in June 1948 to offset reductions in 
April and May excluded from base in computing percentage change. 
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TaBLE 21.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, July 1948 ! 





Payments to Percentage change from— 
























































cases 
Num- 
State ber of June 1948 in— | July 1947 in— 
cases Total |Aver- 
amount | age r 
| ew Amount 
Total #._...... 358, 000|$15, 633, 000|$43. 69] —2. 2 =1.1| $7.11 +161 
| RO ee 6,300} 102, 145| 16.21 +2.0] +1.8'+27.0| +33.9 
Ai... a 2, 798| 34.54] (3) @) |—40.0} —33.0 
48, 184] 16.39] —4.1] —1.9]| —2.8] ~+10.9 
48, 774| 48.73} —2.4 +4+2.21-+445] 47.1 
16, 018] 30.80) +1.6 2.7; 42.8) +85 
1, 337, 246| 51.01] —1.9 +.3/+12.4] +30.6 
942] 25.54) 8.2) —5.21 44.5) +124 
83, 750| 24.84 —4.4 —6.0/-20.2} 22.2 
192,001} 41.30} +.1]} —1.8} —-29] —52 
4, 16.89) +1.7| +4.4) (% (°) 
456,815] 42.95] +6.8| +98. 2/+23.0] +145.8 
94,074] 35.27} —5.9| —14.4/+24.4] +169 
164, 389] 39.44 —21}  —3.0/ +14] 46.2 
721,049} 44.30) +.3| +29] +68 +13.2 
1, 192, 808| 46.32) —6.3] —10.0/+16.7} +25.1 
247, 022| 41.19] —4.4) —1.1) +57] +17.0 
5,340] 9.83, 0 —3.41413.4] +7.4 
428, 199] 33.59) +3.0)  +2.7/+17.3) +587 
35, 121] 26.11) —1.5 —.214+14.8) +95 
38, 717] 28.06} —4.2) —10.0/|-13.5) —4.4 
608] 23.94] —1.1] +13.0| —3.8] +5.4 
40, 417| 36.09] —9.6] —10.9} +4.7] +20.9 
355, 582) 53.04 —1.41 —2.6/+12.7| +261 
40, 166| 21.33) —1.1 <8) +44) +5.3 
3, 956, 687| 64.67) —2.7 —3.3) +1. 3) +.1 
50, 346] 14.71) +4.8) +10.2/+19.0| +36.1 
21, 947| 30.48) +5.4|  —3.0/+13.6} 411.1 
981, 573] 43.77| —3.8) —8.7/4+21.1| +32.9 
76,378} (12) | (12) —15.8| (12) +14.7 
229, 142] 48.37] —2.2) —6.7/+10.0] +17.4 
1, 357, 172| 46.89] —1.7} +4.91-11.41 +9.3 
122, 290] 43.72} +87) +88] —4.6] 3.2 
61, 047| 15.79] —5.8} —2.5'-19.1| +7.4 
16, 224] 26.08] —7.4, —4.3] 95) —7.1 
23, 602| 14.08} —1.2} +8.0] (% +78. 8 
| RR es aaa pa eee 
95, 793| 63.13] —1.5} —1.9) +9.9) +163 
te Bes Pee Sle eS 
81, 247| 21.04) —.8) = 2.14101) +181 
492, 815] 59.30} —7.3} —6.7/+21.3} +45.0 
53, 780| 14.81] —2.2} —26—27.1) —27.0 
179, 804) 38.37) —.8} —3.11 49.0] +13.3 
+1.2 —4.3| —3.9 





18, = 44.98) +2.6 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes, for Indiana and New Jersey, payments for, and an estimated number of 
cases receiving, medical care, hospitalizaticn, and burial only. 

3 Percentage change not computed on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 About 6 percent of this total is estimated. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

8 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

® Not computed; data for July 1947 estimated. 

10 Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

11 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

12 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,248 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and an estimated 4,636 cases under program admin- 
istered by State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage 
change in number of cases not computed. 





TABLE 22.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi - 
ents, by State, July 1948 ' " 









































Payments to Percentage change from— 
recipients 
Num- 
ber of 
State recipi- June 1948 in— | July 1947 in— 
ents Total Aver- 
amount | age ja, 
“~y Amount 7 Amount 
| 
Teac. 83, 876) $3, 436, 439)$40. 97) +0.6 +1.3) +5.7 +13.3 
Total, 47 
2, 746, 359) 41.46) +.7 +1. 5) +6.3 +15.1 
24,490) 22.144 +.1 +. 5|+10. 4 +24.4 
38, 155) 56. 69) +2.0 +2.1) +6.7 +7.0 
34, 684) 21.03) +1.1 +1. 2}+10.6 +9.3 
545, 080| 72.61) +1. 4 +1. 5|+-15.7 +33. 5 
20, 580) 52.63) +.8 +1.7) —.3 +11.9 
6, 346) 42. 88, —1.3 —4. 8) +6.5 +18.4 
4,034) 31.27) +1.6 +3. 5|+10.3 +16.1 
2 9, 544) 45.02) —3.2 —-1.8) —.9 +5.9 
2, 867 113, 272} 39.51} +.2 +.3) +6.8 +10.6 
2, 359 53, 880) 22.84) +.9 +1. 6) +7.2 +20.1 
80 2, 850} 35.62) (3) () (3) (8) 
199 9, 575) 48.12 0 +.8) —6.1 —3.3 
4, 636 199, 349} 43.00} —.1 —.1) —3.8 +.2 
1, 898 66, 789) 35.19) —.2 +.1) —.9 +6.9 
1, 206 4 56, 213) 46.61) —.1 +.2) —1.4 —2.1 
848 35, 130) 41.43] —1,2 —1.8)|—20.7 —19.3 
1, 898 35, 172) 18.53] +.4 5+. 5|+10. 5 +10. 9 
1, 644 66, 480) 40.44) +.1 +43.9) +8.1 +66. 8 
673 , 753) 33.81) —.7 —.7| —7.3 —8.5 
486 16, 276) 35.69) —1.7 —1.6) —1.5 +3.3 
1, 261 69, 762) 55.32] +.3 +.7| +5.9 +13.5 
1, 521 67, 290) 44.24) —.1 +. 8) +6.2 +15.9 
1, 044 53, 906} 51.63) —.9 +. 4) +5.8 +18.3 
2, 279 54, 466} 23.90) +6.9 +6. 1) +8.7 +8.5 
6 2, 800 a, ee ee, eae 
449 18, 757| 41. 78) +1.1 +1. 5)+12. 5 +16.7 
20 24,101) 46.35) —.4 +. 3)-+13.3 +29. 5 
30 1, 236) (3) (3) (0) (3) (3) 
298 12, 736) 42.74) —.7 +.3) +1.7 +10. 2 
633 28, 491) 45.01) +.2 +.3) +8.2 +14.2 
421 16, 548) 39.31) +1.2 +. 9)+32.0 +30.8 
3, 546 197, 492) 55. 69 0 —.1) +4.8 +10. 5 
3, 325 97,701) 29.38) +1.7 +1.6\+14.1 +27.7 
118} 4,819) 40.84) —2.5 —6.8) —6.3 +.9 
3, 445 137, 058} 39.78) +.3 +.7) +5.9 +16. 2 
2, 573 110, 266) 42.86) —.5 —.4) +3.9 +3.6 
381 19, 353) 50.80) —1.3 —.9| O +19. 4 
14, 802 590, 844) 39.92) +.6 +.8) +4.5 +4.9 
141 , 544) 46.41) —1.4 —1.3) —2.2 +12.9 
1, 322 26, 810} 20.28) +.8 +.9/+10.3 +15 
| 
208 6, 487; 31.19} —2.8 —2.1) —.5 +4.8 
1, 959 63, 326) 32.33) +1.0 +.8)+13.6 +18.8 
5, 664 197, 565) 34. 88) +1.0 +1.2, +6.3 +11.4 
179 9, 507) 53.11) +4.7 +1. 9)|-+27.9 +43.3 
190 7, 308} 38. 46 0 0 | +67 +10. 6. 
1, 231 30, 225) 24.55) +2.8 +3.9) +7.8 +16.4 
0 47, 528) 69.89) +.9 +1.1) +5.9 +21. 9 
872 20, 682) 23.72) —.8 —-.1| —.9 +1.2 
1, 289 51, 681) 40.09) —.1 +.5) +.9 +9.9 
116 5, 298} 45.67) 0 —.2.+19.6 +4.4 
| | J 











_ | For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures: 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Con- 
necticut, which administers such program concurrently with program under 
the Social Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 — cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients. 
quarterly. 

5 Retroactive payments of $4,067 made in June 1948 to offset reductions in 
April and May excluded from base in computing percentage change. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Represents statutory monthly pension of $35 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 








TaBLE 23.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1948 3 








j 
| Number of recipients | Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| 
| 


| June 1948 in— | July 1947 in— 





Total | Average 


per 
g : 
amount | family 


Families Children Number of— Number of— 


Amount Amount 
Families | Children Families | Children 
2 | ~0.1 | +0.8 





ee ee hes Boe an sea 448, 524 | 1, 145, 323 | $29, 964, 243 | $66.8 





| 
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| 
Oo 
<) 











t 
tw | 
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448, 480 | 1, 145, 212 | 29, 962, 582 | 3.81 | 


10, 791 29, 393 356, 664 
229 : ‘ 7, 413 





or 
> 


2, 536 346 
9, 605 24, 958 
16, 942 38, 898 
Be Lae 4, 558 12, 457 
| eee eee 3 7, 130 
OS eee ee a ed ee 5 
District of Columbia ---- S 386 4, 240 
Florida RE te eee 40, 840 


pms. 3 


POnwou>od4 


moe et OO cr oN 


t 4 
woOYK PNA 


Sit cal ae 
NS) 


Georgia---.. hdc sonebeaieledeteaienals 9, 019 
Hawaii--- Jew Mee Verte oe 1,478 
Idaho a 

Tilinois__..-- 

Indiana 

Iowa. -- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana ARE SO 
“Se eee 


its ter Steet] 


wna 





ASnNAaOwmnwrenwoornds 
NANQPsIWrPwNe 


Coane 
WIRAURWROD We NwOWwWAIONWe 


NS ee RE or ares : | 356, 847 
EEE LEE EIA NE ), 27. 25, 385 048, 971 
SE ee See See oe & 51, 403 7 
Minnesota.---- PRES | EE of Se See ae ae 5, 787 17, 387 
Mississippi sane acne nee 15, 454 
Missouri panies 53, 361 
Montana. -..---- aiaaieacasaleee 5 5, 034 
Nebraska 3, 205 7, 586 
SE ae ae earner 44 111 1,661 
New Hampshire---- : 3, 047 97, 664 


oo 


0 COOH NAH OH SWHRDATHANR NOWWOOMMUMe 


tm Oo bo Te 





bitte: 
Sono! 
on or © 00 G0 tO COR 


Or, er to 


I Ss 


ne ae ae ee ee 7 12, 474 389, 515 
New Mexico. - ee ae iia anaes 2 12, 471 253, 526 
New York ee ee , 92: 104, 648 , 524, 747 
eee a “ 26, 628 333, 254 
North Dakota GAuee meus aeuendae oe . 4, 430 142, 071 
Ee tire ae eee Seed : 29, 783 760, 646 
Oklahoma... cbccica dia eeeoey perm ote 3, 59, 184 , 048, 057 
Se eee a sass wns ae WE) 6, 941 270, 939 
SO. ar = , 103, 182 3, 22, 825 
Rhode Island ---_---- Pi as ciel ; 6, 727 213, 868 


“RO OO 
Vy 
ad A 

oud 


on 


b+ti +; 
PIS *I0NKw Oo 


Ir 





CNHODORENNWOD o NaF RK ONwW 
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South Carolina : , 458 167, 693 
Heuth Dakete........--..-.---...-=..- , 801 4, 5: 84, 013 | 
‘Tennessee eee 5, 702 2, 725, 003 
NE ee ee, ee one | 5, 280 Z 619, 014 | 
as —— Pa ae 2, 932 7, 646 301, 038 | 
EEE pees ee eae aa ; E 822 e- 39, 682 
NS ee eee ee eee eee ee 197 | 93: 220, 264 
Washington__ i ctincaitin inane abibenire 3, 561 853, 485 
CO SS aa ee = , 210 30, 997 457, 320 | 
Wisconsin--.-.-...---- waewele 2 F. 7, 283 18, 449 631, 748 
Wyoming_-_- ; Ba! SRE A Ade aa! 395 | 1, 106 34, 974 | 


Li en eh 


1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures 3 Decrease of less than 6.05 percent. 
in italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data 4 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- quarterly. 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 5 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
grams under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. change, on less than 100 families. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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